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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
ASSOCIATION 


The following resolutions were passed at the annual con- 
ference of the California School Supervisors Association held in 
Long Beach, California, October 20-23, 1946. 

The California School Supervisors Association reaffirms its belief in 
the American ideals of democracy and the determination of its members 
to practice democratic procedures in all areas involving human rela- 
tionships. 

Social Understandings. With the advent of atomic energy, society 
has passed into a period of history in which the problem of social lag must 
be solved if our culture is to survive. Our experiences thus far in the post- 
war period indicate that one of our major needs is to increase our com- 
petence in the field of the social sciences. This is by its very nature an 
educational responsibility. We, therefore, resolve and recommend that all 
steps possible be taken to increase the effectiveness of the school program 
in terms of vital current social problems to the end that students may be 
better prepared to cope with world social and economic issues. 


Intergroup Education. We commend the American Council on 
Education for the guidance which it is affording California communities 
in their work of improving intergroup relations. 

Today we must stress a better understanding of all peoples and all 
nations and a feeling of our interdependence as citizens of one world. 

We must stress cultural understandings, with a full realization of the 
contribution each individual and group has brought to our country. 

Be it resolved therefore that we take an active part in bettering 
relationships within our own communities by helping to assure every 
citizen such social and economic opportunity as will help him to become 
an independent and contributing member of our society. 

Be it further resolved that we lend our active support to the gradual 
elimination of the negative aspects of minority-group status within our 
social whole. 

Group Planning and Group Action. We reafirm our belief in 
democratic processes for group planning and group action. We urge that 
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programs be planned with a view toward greater co-ordination at all 
levels, and better articulation from the kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. We take pride in the knowledge that classroom teachers, building 
principals, administrators, school health personnel, custodians, cafeteria 
workers, clerks, supervisors of instruction, and research, guidance, and 
curriculum workers are all concerned with the welfare of youth and that 
although each worker may have his special interests and problems, there 
are many common objectives, common interests, and common problems 
upon which all must plan and work together. 

We urge further that all school people recognize the present-day 
necessity for co-operative planning and action as part of community liv- 
ing, and recommend that, through school and community councils and 
similar organizations, members of this group participate in such planning 
and action. 


Educational Policies Commission. We commend the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association for their 
interest in elementary education and for the efforts they are making to 
produce a volume dealing with forward-looking practices in the education 


of all American children. 


California Curriculum Commission. We offer our co-operation and 
professional assistance to the California Curriculum Commission in 
developing a framework of education for California children and youth 
and in appraising curriculum materials proposed for state adoption. 


State Leadership in Education. We commend the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction upon the extension of services to the schools of 
California. 

We view the rapid growth of the State Department of Education 
with gratification and recommend that the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation be increased in proportion to the increasing responsibilities and 
social significance of the role it must occupy if education of all children 
is to continue to make progress. Because of the crucial need in elementary 
education today and because thousands of elementary school teachers 
look to this division for guidance and leadership, we urge the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to continue his policy of staffing this office 
more adequately in terms of the increasing tasks it must perform. 


National and State Association Relationships. Because the crucial 
problems confronting education today are nation-wide in scope, we recom- 
mend that local, state, and national organizations seek more effective 
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means of co-ordinating programs of the several associations toward the 
end that all may support major issues and work toward unification in 
education. 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers. We commend the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers for their continued support 
of legislation for the development of California’s educational system. We 
further commend them for their grant of $115,000 for scholarships to 
encourage young people to prepare for teaching in the elementary school. 


Legislation. We endorse Proposition No. 3, and commend the 
framers of this proposition for proposing the same minimum amounts 
of state aid for all levels of instruction. We offer our co-operation and 
assistance to the state-wide committee which will establish criteria and 
the bases for distribution of funds after passage of the measure. 

We also endorse Propositions Nos. 7, 8, and 9, and pledge active 
support toward securing favorable vote. 

We recommend the defeat of Proposition No. 13. 

We recommend that permissive legislation be enacted for the estab- 
lishment of Nursery Education with local support and in accordance with 
standards established by the State Department of Education. 


Interpretation of Modern Education. In order to assure a clear 
understanding of modern programs of education in California, we urge 
all school systems throughout the state to plan and develop effective 
programs of public relations and interpretations. Immediate considera- 
tion should be given to the interpretation of such practices as the fol- 
lowing, which are misunderstood in many communities: 

The importance of a balanced program of education for every child. 

The significance of the implications of child growth and development 
for educational planning. 

The educational problems which arise as a result of children moving 
from district to district. 

The necessity of providing a developmental program for four-and-a- 
half-year-olds now entering California kindergartens. 

The essentiality of providing an adequate readiness program for the 
thousands of five-and-a-half-year-olds who are now entering the 
first grades. 

The fundamental importance of developing a modern skills program 
which will give the child functional competence in the utilization 
of skills in socially significant situations. . 
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The fundamental importance of interpreting grade expectancies in 
terms of the developing child and not with reference to arbitrary 
standards which militate against the realization of wholesome per- 
sonality growth. 

The importance of maintaining an adequate social-studies program in 

order that the functional competencies basic to democratic citizen- 

ship may be developed by every child. 




































School Publicity. Members of the California School Supervisors’ 
Association welcome the thought-provoking and constructive publicity 
which recently has been given to education in different national publi- 
cations. Expressions of approval should be forwarded to the editors of 
these publications. 





The School Curriculum. The California School Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation recognizes the need for developing an educational program which 
will insure maximum growth and development of each individual. We 
affirm our belief that this can best be accomplished by providing an 
enriched program of education which considers all areas of learning as 
fundamental to growth and development. 


We should endeavor to impress upon school officials, school boards, 
and the lay public that education in a democracy must by its very nature 
be broad in scope. In harmony with this belief, we should take a strong 
stand for the creative arts as a fundamental in education for democratic 
living. The future of democracy is dependent upon an evolving concept 
rather than a static one. All children who progress through our schools 
should have access to the types of expression that enable them to become 
creative people who can make the necessary adjustments to the rapidly 
changing conditions in society. 

We reaffirm our belief in the social-studies program as an essential 
means of helping children become competent in the techniques of human 
relationships and in the development and use of information, skills, 
attitudes, and understandings basic to effective living in our society. 

We recommend that the association and its individual members 
continue to work for the improvement of techniques in teaching the 
social studies. 

We view with approval the p-ogress that has been made in inte- 
grating the various areas of the curriculum into meaningful experiences 
for children. We recommend further integration in the fields of science, 
health education, and practical arts. 
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Action of the State Legislature in lowering the age for kindergarten 
and first-grade entrance affords educators opportunities to assist children 
over a longer period of time, but also confronts them with problems of 
adapting curriculum experiences to meet the needs of this younger school 
population. It is imperative then that there be continuous study of the 
implications of the lowering of school entrance age for curricula for each 
succeeding year in the elementary school. 


Rural Education. Because the educational opportunities of many 
children in rural California are curtailed by inadequate school housing, 
by improperly trained teachers, and by poor transportation facilities, and 
because under the present program of administrative units it is impossible 
to improve many of these conditions, we resolve that the members of this 
association give all possible assistance in the surveys being carried on 
throughout the state, and that we lend support to area projects which will 
disseminate information and further the passage of such amendments as 
will improve the district organization in the state. 

Since it is recognized that rural life and education can best be 
improved through the continuous strengthening of community relation- 
ships, we urge that every effort be made to ultilize community resources 
in the rural school, to develop community leadership through the school, 
and to promote improved health, recreation, and conservation projects 
toward the end that rural life be enriched. 

Since it is essential that interest in and understandings of rural edu- 
cation be broadened, be it resolved that wherever necessary members of 
this association take the initiative in planning conferences based upon 
the Charter for Rural Education. 

Since it is recognized that rural areas suffer the greatest losses in time 
of teacher shortages and are likely to be staffed with less adequately pre- 
pared teachers during normal times, it is hereby resolved that efforts 
toward the establishment of a rural-education center at one of our teacher- 
training institutions be conducted, toward the end that positions in rural 
schools be given status and dignity. 


Extended School Services. We endorse the principle that education 
is a continuous process, and that an adequate school program must include 
services which extend beyond the regular period of formal education. We 
recognize the worthwhileness of preschool experience, as well as educa- 
tional opportunities designed to meet the particular needs of adults. 

We urge that increasing attention be given to the planning and 
development of programs of camp education and extended school day 
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services in all communities. Current developments in these areas indi- 
cate that many serious needs of children which have been unobserved and 
neglected in the past may be met through provision of such services. 


Child Care Program. The California School Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion commends the State Department of Education for its effective admin- 
istration of the Child Care Program. Because of the great improvement 
of the education of preschool-age children of working mothers, the asso- 
ciation recommends that the State Legislature take action to extend the 
Child Care Program beyond March 30, 1947, and that they appropriate 
adequate funds to maintain this essential service in accordance with high 
professional standards. 


Education for the Handicapped. We endorse proposed legislation 
for the education of mentally-handicapped children. 

We endorse existing legislation for the education of the physically- 
handicapped, and urge further study of the administration of this essen- 
tial legislation in order that we may more adequately provide opportunity 
for all physically-handicapped children. 


Recruitment of Teachers. War and postwar conditions have focused 
attention upon the essential need for more and better trained teachers. We 
resolve therefore to extend every effort to secure the highest type of 
young people for the teaching profession, and to emphasize the need 
for a definite program of recruitment, preparation, and in-service 
education. 

We resolve to work for the improvement of conditions which affect 
personal satisfaction and professional success in teaching. 

Training institutions should be encouraged to cooperate with the 
high schools of the state in disseminating information about general 
requirements for entering the teacher-education program. 

Every effort should be made to foster a constructive attitude toward 
public education. 


In-service Education. School systems should provide extended and 
enriched opportunities for the continuous growth of teachers in the 
fields of child growth and development and curriculum development, 
and in the understanding and use of improved and accepted methods of 
teaching. 


We pledge ourselves to work with representatives of teacher-training 
institutions in promoting a program of specialized training for teachers 
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engaged in Early Childhood Education. Such a program should 
emphasize the growth characteristics of children. 


Exchange of Teachers. Because of the professional growth values 
and rich interchange of ideas which result from the exchange of teachers, 
we heartily endorse the exchange teacher policy which is being practiced 
in many school systems throughout the State of California. 

We urge that this policy be continued and extended on a state, 
national, and international basis. 


Credentials. The association commends the State Department of 
Education for its efhcient handling of the difficult problem of creden- 
tialing all California teachers. 

We endorse the policy of issuing emergency credentials when 
requested by administrators and of maintaining high standards of teach- 
ing competency in the schools of California. 

We urge that the prewar standards for regular credentials be main- 
tained and that active programs be initiated to assist teachers holding 
emergency credentials to qualify for regular credentials. 

The association recommends that further consideration be given to 
the issuance of a state credential for the position of psychologist or 
coordinator of research and guidance. 


Audio-Visual Education. We affirm our belief in the extension of 
audio-visual education in the knowledge that it makes an essential con- 
tribution to effective learning. 


Double Session Study. Because of the thousands of children who 
have been placed in double-session programs, we recommend that the 
State Department of Education undertake an investigation into the 
impact of double-session schooling upon teachers and upon the lives and 
learning of children. 


California Cumulative Guidance Records. The California School 
Supervisors’ Association endorses the use of the California Cumulative 
Guidance Record as an invaluable instrument in understanding and 
meeting the child’s needs. We recommend that use of this form be 
encouraged throughout the state. 

The association also recognizes the importance of similar records in 
the secondary schools, and recommends for consideration the California 
Cumulative Record Form developed by a committee of the California 
Secondary School Principals’ Association. 
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Schoolhouse Planning. We wish to commend the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department of Education for solicit- 
ing the advise and counsel of teachers, principals, and supervisors in the 
development of plans for school-building construction. It is our belief that 
improved housing facilities which make greater contributions to modern 
educational programs will result from this kind of planning. 


Publications. Because the various committees of the California 
School Supervisors’ Association are producing an abundance of signif- 
cant educational materials, we recommend that procedure be established 
whereby these materials can be shared with the entire membership. We 
urge all committee chairmen to consider with their respective committees 
the possibility of preparing articles, bulletins, and pamphlets which may 
be published by the association or by the State Department of Education. 


Textbook Adoption. We commend the State Board of Education 
for its recent stand in upholding professionally made recommendations 
regarding the selection of social-studies textbooks. 


Exhibits. We appreciate the courtesies and professional services 
extended to the members of this association by the exhibitors of text- 
books, visual aids, and other learning materials. We feel that they have 
made a substantial contribution to the success of this conference. 





Suggestions for Consideration of the 1946-1947 Executive Com- 
mittee. In order to facilitate planning for the membership of the Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors’ Association, and in order to accommodate 
school districts which send principal and teacher representatives for a 
part of the conference, we recommend that the Executive Committee 
give consideration to the feasibility of sending announcements containing 
an overview of the total program in advance of the opening of the annual 
conference. 

Recognizing that many competent newcomers have joined our ranks, 
we urge that the Executive Committee again invite the membership to 
suggest names of individuals who are qualified to serve the association 
on committees, as speakers, or as discussion participants. We further sug- 
gest that individuals be invited to volunteer for association work for which 
they are especially qualified and in which they have particular interest. 

We believe that a working membership will be a strong membership; 
therefore we recommend that each standing professional committee con- 
sider ways in which to enlist the active participation of competent indi- 
viduals new to supervision or new to California. 
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In order that resolutions presented to the membership for considera- 
tion may receive adequate study before presentation, and in order to 
allow time for the committee to properly prepare resolutions for associa- 
tion action, we urge that individual members and standing professional 
committees present proposed resolutions at least three weeks in advance of 
the annual conference. This recommendation does not preclude the intro- 
duction of emergency measures or resolutions evolving from group 
discussions during the conference. 


Appreciations. The California School Supervisors’ Association 
expresses its sincere gratitude for and confidence in the professional lead- 
ership given by the members of the State Department of Education. 

We express special appreciation to Roy E. Simpson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education; and Miss Corinne A. Seeds, President of 
the California School Supervisors’ Association. 

The association also expresses its gratitude to the staff of the Long 
Beach City Schools for cooperation in planning and conducting this 
conference. 

Be it recommended that the foregoing statement of resolutions be 
adopted by the California School Supervisors’ Association at its annual 
business meeting in Long Beach, California, on Tuesday, October 22, 
1946, and that copies be sent to all individuals and groups mentioned in 
the written report. 


Respectfully submitted. 

RosaLinp Cassipy 

Crwa M. Grirrirus 

Youtpon C. Howe. 

Joun U. Micwaetts 

Eva A. Rrecxs 

IRENE SCHOEPFLE 

Harry W. SMALLENBURG 

JANE STRYKER 

Howarpine G. HorrMan 
Chairman 








EDUCATION FOR A NEW WORLD * 


Matcotm MacLean, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


When you and J and any of us talk about a New World, we 
have a hard time understanding each other. The reason for this 
failure to make our minds meet is simple and clear. It lies in the 
deep differences in our outlook upon the world, in our person- 
alities, temperaments and attitudes, our age, health, both physi- 
cal and mental, and the painful scars or the pleasant comforts 
our lives have given us. It lies, too, in our sense of time and 
circumstance. 

Some of us are optimists and dreamers at the same time. Our 
eyes are fixed on the future and, to us, the new world is a brave 
and shining one. In it, the nations of the earth are united as are 
the brothers and sisters of a happy and understanding family, 
their differences are sources of delight, not of suspicion and 
hatred. Atomic energy and all the powers of science and tech- 
nology are peacefully brought to bear to fully feed and beauti- 
fully clothe us and to house us in the dream home of tomorrow. 
All the diseases from those that kill children, like polio and 
rheumatic fever, to the ruptured hearts and cancers of old age are 
reduced to the vanishing point. Our wages are high and prices 
are low. The administrators and teachers who work with us are 
healthy, poised, able people, knowing children, knowing their 
jobs, working well alone or together in teams and as whole staffs. 
Parents are wholly friendly and cooperative and assume we know 
our business and hence help when they can, leave us alone when 
they can’t. School boards are made up of the cream of the wisest 
men and women in the community, supporting our every wish 
and notion. Bond issues are floated with the soft ease of a cloud 


1An address delivered April 2, 1947, at the Conference of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and District Superintendents of Schools, in co-operation with the California Elementary 
School Principals Association, San Diego, California. 
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in asummer sky. And the children of this new world are an ever- 
lasting delight, as keen about learning what we have to teach as 
they are about play, having almost to be driven from the build- 
ings when school is done. 

On the contrary some of us are pessimists or worse, looking 
on the new world with utter horror and fear. We see the nations 
of the world in angry conflict boiling up out of deep suspicion 
and headed for an atomic war that will kill most of us at once, 
poison many who remain so that they die a lingering and painful 
death and poison, too, the waters of the sea, the land, the plants 
that grow upon it thus driving the few of us who remain to 
deserts and mountain caves to grub out a miserable and primitive 
existence. Or at best we feel that the new world is an ugly one 
in which increasing numbers of the people with whom we must 
deal, school boards, parents, teachers, politicians are growing 
more selfish and predatory, more stupid and confused as the com- 
plexities of the new world beat upon them and upon us. We look 
at the social trends and conclude that education is fighting an 
ever-losing battle since increasing numbers of the pupils we 
teach are headed later for the prison or the hospital for the insane, 
or for death and maiming on new world battlefields of land and 
sea. And we feel a deep sense of guilt at having been the teachers 
or administrators of the schools which taught the three R’s and 
the so-called “solids” to the scientists who made the bombs, the 
politicians and the newspaper men and radio commentators who 
are driving us to war, the thieves and murderers who prey upon 
us, and the one in ten or so who, under life’s pressures yield to 
poisonous fantasy and have severe mental and emotional illness. 
We who are pessimists say, What are we doing in elementary 
education anyway? It is in early childhood that life’s foundations 
are laid. It is there we begin to train character, to develop social 
adaptability and competence. It is there we start the skills, condi- 
tion the attitudes, begin the development of taste, judgment, 
careful and scientific thinking, keen observation, habits of 
health, joy in the arts and music and fruitful play. And look at 
the results. Some of us who take this grim view blame ourselves. 
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Some blame the high schools and colleges for not carrying on 
the good work we started with little children. Others blame 
parents, movies, radio, comic books, or the community as spoilers 
of our efforts in the elementary school. 

Most of us, however, looking at the new world that lies 
ahead of us, our teachers, and our pupils, take a position some- 
where in between these extremes. We acknowledge the tre- 
mendous pressures of science and invention that are cracking old 
social organizations, customs, manners, and laws; that are break- 
ing children, men, and women as the hurricane snaps off trees 
and dry reeds alike; that are bringing the ever-new world in with 
a violence and pace that leaves us breathless. But we give the lie 
to the councilors of despair. We say that the human animal is an 
adaptable animal; that he has a brain even if he uses it all too 
poorly or too little. We remember that John Dewey has said 
somewhere something to the effect that we never really think 
unless we are “put on the spot,” and we see that the changing 
world is putting us on some of the hottest spots the race has yet 
been put on. And we say that if we think enough and work 
enough, while we shall never reach the dream world of the 
optimist, we can educate children to live together in peace, to 
prevent wars, to have more of better food, health, clothing, 
shelter; to understand themselves and others and play and work 
with them; and to handle the machines, the powers, the gadgets 
that science and technology bring for their own growth and hap- 
piness instead of destruction and misery. We realize that to bring 
about these deeply desired results in education it means for us 
more thinking, more planning, more work, more guidance, more 
training, more curriculum revision. It means imagination, and 
it means “guts” and staying power. We who take this point of 
view are called realists. 

Suppose, for the fun of it, we assume that all of us who are 
here today are realists; that we are quite fully aware of what 
the new world is probably going to look like; that we take a clear 
look at what we must do to get children ready for the new world 
through elementary education and all of this in relation to what 
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we have been doing. I hope that you may be as astonished as I 
was to see what the elementary school, educating for the new 
world, might have to do. 

Let us first look at the basic skills. The notion of the Three 
R’s belongs to the old world, not the new, unless our notion of 
the R’s be expanded beyond present recognition. To educate 
children for the new world we might have to adopt these ideas, 
principles, and practices: 

Our first and major concern, on the part of every teacher, 
would be to come to a clear understanding of how each child 
learns to know his world, through which of his senses he drinks 
it in most readily, easily, rapidly. We would not be interested 
alone in how quickly he learns to read books, but in what the 
whole sense of sight means to him as he sees pictures, people, 
buildings, flowers, trees, machines. Thomas Henry Huxley, as 
supervisor and inspector of schoo!s in England, once urged that 
all children be given a continuous course in drawing in their 
schools, “Not,” said he, if I remember rightly, “in order to pro- 
duce more and greater artists for England, but so that every Eng- 
lish child might have his powers of observation of the world 
about him sharpened by trying always to reproduce it both in 
mass and detail.” And our contemporary psychologists and 
psychiatrists are able, as teachers should be, to learn daily more 
about what a child is like, not only by analyzing what a child can 
see with his eyes, but what what he sees means to him in terms 
of reality and what it kindles in his imagination. Hence our 
Rorschach and projection tests. Until we pay far more attention 
to all aspects of children’s seeing instead of just that fragment 
of it called “reading,” we shall lag lazily and far behind in know- 
ing how to train children to observe and interpret the new world. 
In this lies the true meaning of all our work in visual aids. 

But seeing is not enough. We should, we must, devise 
methods for discovering how much each child learns of his world, 
and how easily, by hearing. We must discover what he hears 
and what he fails to hear of all the vast world of sound about him, 
and what the things he hears mean to him in reality and in 
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imagination. I once had a student who consciously heard not only 
normal sounds of comparative loudness but the heartbeats and 
breathing of people around him and, at night, the scratch of 
moles burrowing in the ground and a great but little-known 
world of insect noises. He learned more and best from his hearing 
than from all his other senses put together. In the old world we 
knew only that “Johnny wasn’t listening” when the assignment 
was given or the lesson read. We knew nothing, even from the 
most sensitive audiometer, of what he listened to and why; of 
what, for example, there was about his neurological auditory 
hookups or his attitudes and emotions that made him “listen and 
learn” to one teacher and not to another, listen to his mother but 
not his dad; listen and pay attention to the voices, language, and 
meanings of some children and grownups he played, lived, and 
worked with and to be deaf to others. We have much to do, 
beyond what we call audiometers and audio aids and the fretful 
“Mary, pay attention to what I am saying” sort of thing, to teach 
children to listen to and learn from the vast complex of sound in 
the new world. They can learn from the music of it, from the 
voices of cities and of two billion neighbors of all races, colors, 
creeds, languages, religions, and nationalities, by mass or as 
individuals, and from the ever-fainter voices of birds, wind in the 
trees, insects and waterfalls, or perhaps unhappily from the swish 
and scream of guided missiles or the roar of supersonic atom 
bombers. I know now a two-year-old child of the new world 
who knows instantly whether the motor noise outside her home 
is made by a car, a truck, a motorcycle, a scooter, or an airplane 
and, if the latter, she distinguishes between one warming up 
for the take-off on a near-by field or one spiraling up to gain alti- 
tude or one coasting in to its landing. She can pick the sound of 
her dad’s car from that of all others and of his footsteps as well 
and runs to the door to welcome him. The fact that she can do 
so is not so remarkable as the fact that in elementary education 
we do not yet try fully to understand these skills of selective 
listening and to extend them through training, to bear on all that 
comes to children’s ears in classroom and playground, at home, 
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and that pours in over the radio. I know a child of eight who 
illustrates a bit of what I mean. Her father discovered that she 
turned the radio only on to the commercials and listened to all 
and sundry—soaps, cars, cosmetics, and purgatives—with com- 
plete concentration. When he asked her why, she said, “Oh 
daddy, I do so love to hear them brag.” Her listening was already 
remarkably selective. 

While the processes of children’s learning through all sorts 
of hearing and seeing the new world are, perhaps, the most 
important, we should, I think, subject the other senses to far 
more careful scrutiny and analysis than we have yet done as 
direct means of helping children to increase their knowledge, 
insight, and power of living. Thus far about our only recognition 
of teaching through the kinesthetic sensations, the glorious pull 
of nerve and muscle together, the rhythmic tension and relaxa- 
tion of hands, arms, backs, diaphragms, legs, and feet of restless 
and growing bodies is in our classes in rhythms, in dancing, in 
physical education, and on the playgrounds. We tend to stiffen 
and atrophy this means of learning in other classrooms with our 
“Johnny sit stills” and our “Jane, stop your squirmings.” We 
shall, I think, intensify motivation, step up the pace of learning, 
lengthen retention, and understand children better and help 
them more as our knowledge increases of this kind of thing and 
as we begin to apply it to nature study and gardening, to art, 
to the handling of tools in the shop, to field trips and all other 
activities that involve this sense. 

Again we pass by the learnings that children achieve 
through the sense of touch. It is obvious as we watch small chil- 
dren that much of their emotional growth, understanding, and 
sense of security comes to them tactually. They learn about the 
earth and get a feel of it, as Dr. Howard Lane, of New York 
University, writes, by feeling the mud between their toes, the 
sand trickling through their fingers, the soft rain on their faces, 
and the flow of sea water over their skins as they gallop into the 
surf. They learn textiles, woods, brick, concrete, and finger 
paints through touch. They get the feel of tools, pencils, base- 
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balls, bats, and shinny sticks. And it is astonishing to see, when 
we watch for it, how much they learn of people that way; the 
safety of holding tight to a grownup’s hand, the joy and comfort 
of a moist kiss at bedtime, the stroking of mother’s soft cheek or 
of dad’s rough one, the pinching of a friend’s arm muscles, or 
a friendly tight arm around his shoulder, or a bit of roughhouse 
and sparring. I remember that in an experiment some years ago 
in which a group of junior high school children had a full hour 
of play together in a pleasant room under observation through 
a one-way screen, the observers found that the average number 
of conscious, purposeful pattings, pinchings, stroking, and hold- 
ings of each other was more than 25 to the hour. Like primitive 
man, but with an extension and sensitivity far beyond his, we 
learn our world through our finger tips, and when this sense is 
well developed it carries children on into the advanced skills 
of the surgeon, the musician, the typist. 

As educators and teachers we neglect and ignore also the 
vital senses of taste and smell. With both, children are constantly 
exploring their world, not of foods alone, the hot lunch, the cold 
glass of milk, the sharp pickle, but of all kinds of other things. 
The minty flavor of chewing gum, the spice of a well-chewed 
cedar pencil, the dry clean flavor of blackboard chalk, a fresh 
blade of grass or dry straw or a variety of leaves, a bit of dirt or 
sand, a bit of tobacco, paper, or cloth. All of these are still sharp 
memories of mine through many years from my childhood days. 
And as for learning through my nose, I have many vivid, unfor- 
gettable memories and associations with odors. Before “BO” was 
ever mentioned by individuals, much less on world broadcasts, 
I knew which of my teachers and the kids in my school “smelled 
nice” to me and which did not, and I doubtless behaved towards 
them accordingly. I remember, too, these long years after, the 
smells of piled wood and new shavings in the sloyd shops and 
lumber yards, of a dead horned toad I forgot and left in my pants 
pocket, of the good warm earth under the first hot suns of late 
spring and its redolence after rain, of the cloying sweetness of the 
banked flowers at the first funeral I went to, of the bite of the 
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ether at my first operation, and the smell of stale beer as I passed 
with prying eyes the swinging doors of an old-time saloon. That 
we continue to learn, powerfully and vividly, through the 
olfactory sense is clear. I have matched my own memories of 
recent battlefields with other veterans and find with most that 
our learnings were closely associated with smells: the dust of 
North Africa, the must of the jungles, the stench of dead men 
and sewerage mingled sometimes with that of orange blossoms. 
For our protection we had already learned to distinguish the 
odors of one deadly gas from another. And nearly always at mail 
call before letters were opened they were sniffed for the perfume 
of the loved one. I am suggesting that in the new world we shall 
learn to teach smelling as well as spelling. 

What I am trying to say, in all this so far, is that the new 
world is increasingly complex. If children are to grow up fast 
enough to meet it, understand it, and manage it and themselves, 
they must learn more things faster and better than ever before, 
find their meanings and relationships sooner and more deeply. 
Hence we who teach them must greatly and swiftly extend our 
knowledge of how they learn far beyond anything that we now 
know, and devise our methods and materials of instruction to 
include all means whatsoever without restriction and limitation 
to the three R’s which at best are but small fragments of the 
learning process. 

The processes whereby children drink in the new world 
through education are basic and important, but their activities 
and the means whereby they participate in that ever-changing 
world are even more so. It would seem to me, as I look at the 
present world and try to glimpse the unfolding future one, that 
somehow we must greatly extend our teaching of children to 
deal actively with these matters, among many others: time with 
its corollary timing; space; and people. Permit me to sketch briefly 
some aspects of each. 

At present, we know far too little about how a child’s time 
sense grows and how he learns to take the fullest active advan- 
tage of it. The wise and mature adult appears to do just this. He 
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has an organized consciousness of the past, extending sometimes 
back roughly for many centuries. He is fully aware of the flow 
of time in what we call the present, the round of his daily activ- 
ities. And, because of his time sense, he can look forward to 
tomorrow, to a year hence, or to many years. Knowing the past, 
active in the now, he can plan for the future. He is aware that 
time is relative, not measured, except for scientific purposes, in 
seconds, minutes, hours, and days. He expresses this when things 
are going wrong by saying that “time drags” or when things are 
going right by saying “the time goes all too fast.” He may mean he 
is scarced or sorry when he says “too late,” or afraid when he tells 
us “time is running out.” It seems clear much of our human fail- 
ure and misery stems directly from inadequate time sense. Some 
look chiefly, or only, back into the past. They are eaten up by 
nostalgias. They long “for the good old days.” Hence they 
blunder about in the present and do no planning for the future, 
and life is continually smacking them down for their stupidity. 
Others seem to confine their time scope to a few hours only on 
either side of NOW, and their troubles are onerous and mani- 
fold. Still others have no concern with the past, are blind to the 
present, because their heads are full of fantasies and dreams of 
the future. Everything will be rosy, they think, tomorrow. Many 
of these wind up in mental hospitals with schizophrenia. And 
the question is, in the new world and for it, are we going to take 
cognizance of this important element, the time sense, in the 
teaching and maturing of children? Will we study it, learn to 
watch it, and develop it in our pupils as we gain knowledge of it? 

Associated with the sense of time, in its large aspects and 
a part of it, is timing, which in the new world will be of increas- 
ing importance and therefore a discipline in which, I think, we 
must learn to school our children. We have recognized timing 
and its importance in the education of youngsters so far in only 
a few ways. In physical education, sports, and games, in the 
dance and in music we know something of the importance of 
timing. Music in 2/4 time must not be played in 3/4. A waltz 
is no waltz if played in the timing of a fox trot. In ping-pong, 
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tennis, baseball, or football, the racket, bat, or foot must hit the 
ball at the exact split second of time or it misses the table or the 
court, fouls into the stands, or bounces off the sidelines for little 
or no gain. In experiments with children’s learning to read, to 
play an instrument, to run a typewriter we attend to timing. But 
what we are too little aware of is the fact that timing is important 
in all the things that all people of any age do. A friend of mine 
worked tediously for many months with research in anti-aircraft 
gunnery in the navy cutting down week by week, by fragments 
of seconds, the time it took to spot enemy aircraft by radar and 
to aim the guns. By doing so, he and his fellow researchers saved 
many of our ships and thousands of lives. A surgeon can cut the 
shock of an operation and the hazard of death to a minimum by 
diminishing time on the operating table by a half or more. 
Examples of this are endless. But the story is not yet told, nor the 
implications for the education of children in these things. Our 
whole concept of readiness of children, in reading, in arithmetic, 
in any phase of learning whatsoever is basically a matter of tim- 
ing. If, in our teaching of children, we can someday learn to 
give them the materials and methods in all areas when they are 
ready, at the proper time, neither too soon for them nor too late, 
we shall have developed an aspect of education for the new and 
changing world of great value. And if we can train them in a 
sense of timing in their social relationships, they will be able to 
manage that world better than we do. If we can learn to teach 
them to know how to time their every action, when to speak 
and when to keep still, when to fight and when to run away, 
when to lean upon others and when to let others lean upon them, 
when to be genially outgoing and sociable and when to be utterly 
alone and withdrawing, when to drive hard for endless hours 
at a job and when, in order to repair spent strength, to loaf in 
tranquil idleness without feelings of guilt, we shall have a hap- 
pier, healthier, wiser lot of American children, youngsters, and 
grownups. 

And with time, always like a twin brother, goes space. The 
time-space concept of the superphysicist and mathematician 
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upon which are based our frontier scientific advances in the 
new world are not erudite formulae, strange and hidden con- 
cepts beyond the reach of you and me. They are ideas and notions 
that can be transformed into the most practical of principles and 
practices in our elementary schoolrooms. Keeping time and tim- 
ing in mind and how when things are done is close tied to where 
they are done, we can begin to grasp in the simplest, practical 
terms the meaning of time-space and apply both to the teaching 
and conditioning of children to live in the modern world. We are 
vaguely aware at present that the sense of space in infancy is 
limited to the crib, the room; that it extends slowly to the house, 
the yard, the neighborhood. A few years ago, the elementary 
child did not go beyond that. Now he may be whisked many 
miles by car and train. Even some thousands of babies and ele- 
mentary children are flown thousands of miles commonly every 
week. No place in the world is more than 50 hours from us at 
this moment and the time-space distance shrinks fast as speeds 
climb. To enable children facing the new world to grasp, compre- 
hend, and deal with these shrinkages we must, I think, focus on 
space too as a fundamental, and reorganize our elementary 
education to take children as rapidly and fully as possible out of 
the localism and provincialism of their elders. I could and do 
deeply wish that the teachers of our present statesmen and legis- 
lators had had the concept and the knowledge to do this very 
thing. We cannot make a United Nations and World Peace 
until we develop this time-space sense in children. Without it 
they must perforce be, like their elders, so concerned only with 
the home town or county or state, so ignorant of Java, Shanghai, 
Moscow, London, Paris, and Buenos Aires that blind hatreds 
and misunderstandings must persist and breed wars and devasta- 
tion and death. This, as you can see, means much more than 
tinkering with geography, or trying to decide to put which ele- 
ment of it in the third and which in the sixth grade. It means 
earnest and continuous study of the time-space sense in chil- 
dren and how it may be best made to grow and mature under 
teaching. 
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Beyond these matters I have so briefly pointed to for our 
exploration and development of education of children for the 
new world, there are many others which need our continued 
attention but which I have time only to mention. The whole 
business of teaching arithmetic needs to be enlarged in concept 
in a world in which the children will have to learn to think in 
millions and billions of peoples, of dollars, of pounds, and of sizes 
from neutrons to universes. We do not know yet whether or not 
children can learn so to know their world, or how rapidly they 
can move towards such knowledge, or the methods by which 
to move them there. In any case, the boundaries of the field 
we call arithmetic are breaking out into spaces whose horizons 
are far and dim. 

Another factor is language. We know that the mobility of 
Americans is now beyond the wildest fantasy of but a few years 
ago. Did we not, only two and three years back, have more than 
ten millions of Americans posted as world soldiers and sailors in 
nearly every part of the world, on every sea? Will we not shortly 
have other millions traveling the globe in the interests of world 
politics, commerce, and culture? How will these people, now 
children in our elementary schools, talk with the peoples they 
visit or live with? I have just read an article by Mortimer Graves 
of the Council of Learned Societies. He points out that our demo- 
cratic concept of world unity does not permit us to force Eng- 
lish, even basic English, on all others as a world language. 
He recounts the many experiments, all failures, to create a uni- 
versal language. He comes to the conclusion, after cool analysis 
of the numbers of peoples speaking different tongues, of their 
resources and the probable bearing of these upon world reorgan- 
ization and our American part in it, that we shall have to teach 
our youngsters to speak one or more of what he calls the “supra- 
national or cosmopolitan languages of the new world”: Arabic, 
Malay, English, Spanish, and Russian with, perhaps, Chinese. 
You and I know, if Mr. Graves is right, that we will be beginning 
all of these in the elementary schools since children of that age 
range learn spoken languages with greater ease than when they 
are older. 
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Most important of all, I think, is the problem of what we 
need to do in the schools of the immediate tomorrow, in the 
development of children’s character and personality, their mental 
and emotional adjustment, the steady and swift building of their 
sense of values. Just now, it seems to me, there is beginning to 
come out of psychology, psychiatry, and medicine a swelling 
flood of new concepts, insights, and understanding of these mat- 
ters that will, and the sooner the better, give us a sounder basis 
on which to develop our teaching for these important ends. Some 
observers are in despair when they see the youngsters who have 
been taught in our elementary schools grow up all skewed and 
distorted so that they indulge in crime, turn into predatory eco- 
nomic beasts of prey or in increasing numbers wind up in hos- 
pitals for the insane. My own view is, that tragic as all this is 
in the world of NOW, it gives and will give us the knowledge 
that will enable us to revamp our schooling and increasingly 
learn how to build character and strong personality. 

We could talk for hours together on this matter alone. Most 
of it, however, we shall have to leave to other times and places. 
I will close now with a few statements which arise out of our 
growing knowledge of children and what can be done by teachers 
to their personalities. ‘These statements have hit me between the 
eyes. They have become a rich part of my daily thinking about 
education. I ponder them, and as I ponder, their meanings and 
significance grow on me as I hope they may grow on you. They 
are these: 


1. Weare just beginning to realize that children’s emotions 
can be bruised badly by misunderstandings and sharp tongues 
and that the wounds are deeper and the scars slower in healing 
than those on their bodies made by the pickled switches of the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. 


2. The sickest of all human beings is one who fears, hates, 
or despises himself. Therefore, the right answer to the question 
“Aren’t you ashamed?” is always “No!” 


3. Among the hundreds of thousands of juvenile delin- 
quents in the United States—all products of our elementary 
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schools—specialists have found scarcely a one who had a friendly 
and understanding adult—teacher, parent, or friend—with whom 
he could talk things over with mutual respect, on his own 
terms, and without fear. 


4. We will have a vast and fundamental improvement in 
public education when the majority of teachers spend most of 
their time and effort scouting for and developing children’s 
talents instead of looking for faults and deficiencies to repair. 


5. Children dream dreams. They spin fancies of what they 
want to be and do. Thus they create their life goals. But when 
these are beyond their reach, are fantastic instead of real, are 
unachievable with steady effort, their personalities are damaged 
by frustration and self-scorn. It is the teacher’s business to bring 
dreams down to realities, hence to train for success and not for 
failure. 











RATE OF FORGETTING: AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN SPELLING 


Wit H. Sreceman, Director of Child Welfare and Guidance, 
Contra Costa County 


The Contra Costa County guidance department, with the 
co-operation of several teachers, carried on during the school 
year 1945-46 a series of experimental studies in an attempt to 
determine the importance of forgetting as an obstacle in the 
teaching of spelling. Although the studies have not been com- 
pleted, some very important conclusions have been made which 
should be of interest to other teachers. A brief summary of these 
conclusions with implications for the control of forgetting and 
possible use in various spelling programs is presented in this 
report. 

BEGINNING OF THE STUDIES 


A large number of pupils was referred to the guidance 
department for remedial assistance in spelling. Teachers had 
stated that these pupils could not learn to spell in the regular 
classes. The aid of several interested teachers was enlisted to 
study the problem of spelling not only in relation to the remedial 
cases but in relation to pupils in general. These interested 
teachers were aware of a great number of studies on spelling and 
held many opinions regarding the proper techniques for the 
teaching of spelling. Several teachers wished to develop a method 
of teaching spelling which could be used in a regular classroom 
and which would reduce the number of spelling failures in the 
classrooms. Several plans were discussed. The plan which 
seemed to hold the greatest possibility for obtaining the desired 
results was one which involved measuring the rate of forgetting 
and finding means of controlling this rate of forgetting. 

A study was begun in one of the schools with two regular 
fifth-grade classes. It was soon found that all the pupils, whether 
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using their own methods or using controlled methods of study- 
ing, could reproduce their study words, taken from the Califor- 
nia State Series spelling textbook for the fifth grade, under 
varied conditions without looking, and could do this after a very 
short study period of only 10 or 20 seconds for each word. This 
ability to reproduce words studied in a short time was called 
“initial learning.” 


Rapip RATE OF FoRGETTING 


The speed with which the pupils forgot the words they 
had initially learned was measured. Evidence showed that the 
times which elapsed between initial learning and forgetting 
varied from thirty minutes to ten days. Each pupil seemed to 
have a different average rate of forgetting. Some pupils forgot 
their words within an interval of thirty minutes‘on the average; 
some, after two or three days; other pupils, after ten days; and 
some, after even a longer period than ten days. There were no 
conveniently classifiable groups or types. 

The pupils who had been receiving the highest marks in 
spelling were the ones found to have the slowest rate of for- 
getting. Pupils who had been classed as poor spellers or spelling 
failures were found to have the most rapid rate of forgetting. 
Thus it appeared that there was a close inverse relationship 
between rate of forgetting and success in spelling. From actual 
data, a very low correlation was found between I.Q. and rate 
of forgetting. Further data indicated a low correlation between 
I.Q. and success in spelling. The rate of forgetting appeared to 
be more significant than intelligence in the process of learning 
to spell. : 

These studies with the two fifth-grade classes seemed to 
indicate that spelling should be taught on an individual basis 
and should be geared to individual rates of forgetting. 


REPETITION AT CONTROLLED INTERVALS 


Two other fourth-grade classes in another school were taken 
as experimental groups for a continuation of the studies. In these 
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two classes the effect of repetition at controlled intervals was 
studied. 


The rate of forgetting was found for each pupil in these 
two classes in the following manner. Each pupil was given for 
initial learning 20 lists of five words each chosen at random from 
a larger list of words not known by any of the pupils and was 
checked for ability to recall the spelling of the words on their 
lists at varying intervals. Two of the lists were presented for 
recall after a one-day interval; two lists after a two-day interval; 
two after a three-day interval; and so on up to a ten-day interval. 
The initial learning and the checking for recall were staggered 
in such a way as to prevent too heavy a burden of learning or 
recalling in any one day. 


The average of the intervals beyond which a pupil could 
not successfully recall the spelling of a word was taken as his 
rate of forgetting. 


After the average rate of forgetting had been determined 
for each pupil other lists of words were compiled. Then each 
pupil was given these lists of words for initial learning. For 
each pupil certain lists of words were repeated at intervals less 
than his rate of forgetting. Other lists of words were repeated at 
intervals greater than his rate of forgetting. Care was taken to 
see that no pupil was exposed to his lists of words between the 
initial learning and time for recall. 


It was found that words repeated before the average time 
of forgetting were retained with less effort and with more 
accuracy than those words repeated after the average time for 
forgetting. Words practiced by repeating before forgetting took 
place caused the pupils little trouble whereas those repeated after 
forgetting caused considerable trouble. 


Further studies were made to see whether the interval 
between initial learning and forvetting could be lengthened. 


In other words, an attempt was made to slow down the rate of 
forgetting. 
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It was found that this rate of forgetting could be slowed 
down by properly controlled repetition. Although the average 
time between initial learning and the first repetition could not 
be lengthened, it was found that for any given word the rate of 
forgetting or time interval between repetitions could be length- 
ened if further repetitions were properly controlled. The process 
had to be carried out in successive steps for each new word. Study 
of each new word could be so controlled as to slow down the 
rate of forgetting for that word. 


The best system seemed to be one which involved repeating 
each word, before forgetting occurred, at about five successive 
similar intervals and then lengthening the interval gradually 
upon succeeding repetitions. If the first few repetitions were not 
made at intervals less than the period of forgetting or if the 
lengthening of the intervals took place too rapidly, forgetting 
occurred and there was a great deal of confusion for several 
repetitions afterward. There were indications that gradual recog- 
nition would develop for words repeated at longer intervals than 


the average period of forgetting, but there was a great deal of 
confusion and many more repetitions of each would have to be 
made before a relatively stable recognition of the word would 
take place. 


All evidence pointed to much less confusion in the reten- 
tion of words and more rapid slowing down of the process of 
forgetting if words were repeated at controlled intervals con- 
sistant with the rate of forgetting and also pointed to the fact 
that once the rate of forgetting began to slow down the intervals 
of repetition could rapidly be extended? For example, if a child 
who could usually remember a new word for a day learned to 
spell a group of new words and these words were repeated next 
day and at intervals of one day for five successive repetitions, or 
for five days, the words could then be correctly repeated suc- 
cessively at a two-day interval, a three-day interval, a five-day 
interval, a seven-day interval, a twenty-day interval, a thirty-day 
interval and so on. However, there was no indication when 
permanent learning might take place. 
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A Pian For ConTROLLED REPETITION 


Other studies were carried on to see if a plan could be 
developed which would be suitable for classroom use. It was 
felt the previously discovered need for controlled repetition could 
not be readily met by the teacher unless an easily applied plan 
could be developed for use in the classroom. This time the study 
was carried on in a fourth-grade class in another school. 

A system of charts based on rates of forgetting was devised. 
Daily charts, weekly charts, and monthly charts were made for 
the pupils in the class. The need for controlling forgetting was 
explained to the pupils. Then the pupils in the class set out to 
find their rates of forgetting by use of short lists of words similar 
to those previously explained. Each pupil then determined his 
or her average rate of forgetting by observing at which intervals 
he began to forget the words. 

Pupils with rates of forgetting of less than five days began 
using the daily charts. These pupils initially learned each new 
word, entered the word on the daily chart and reviewed the 
words at one-day intervals for five days. When the spelling of a 
word was correctly remembered for five successive days, it was 
then moved up to the weekly chart. 

Pupils with rates of forgetting greater than five days began 
with weekly charts. Words on the weekly chart, whether 
advanced from the daily chart or first entered on the weekly 
chart, were repeated at weekly intervals for four successive 
weeks. Words remembered for four successive weeks were 
advanced to the monthly chart. The words were then repeated 
each month. . 

In later studies where story writing was a common activity 
requiring use of new words, the words advanced to the monthly 
chart were repeated each month for three successive months and 
then placed on a “permanent” list. It was felt that by constant 
story writing the pupils would probably repeat each useful word 
at least once a month and thus would get the same results in 
permanent learning as by other means. In classes where spelling 
books were used as the source of new words, and where there 
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were no means of assuring repetition of words other than by 
repetition from lists, it was necessary to keep repeating the spell- 
ing of the words on the monthly chart for several months. 


Indications are that if the charts are used in grades lower 
than the fourth grade it may be advisable for all pupils to start 
recording their words on daily charts, without attempting to 
explain to them the idea of rate of forgetting. 


Since the first use of these charts with the fourth-grade 
experimental group, they have been used in many classes and 
have proved very effective. 


User or CuHarts oN FORGETTING IN PROGRAMS 
OF SPELLING 


The use of charts based on the rate of forgetting as previ- 
ously explained has been found useful in five general types of 
spelling programs, although the results have varied with different 
classes, different teachers, and with different programs. In most 
cases where the teachers have gone beyond the early uncertainty 
stage and have become skilled in the use of the charts, a great 
deal of benefit has been gained from the charts and controlled 
repetition. 

Space does not permit description of the types of spelling 
programs in which charts were used. They are listed in order 
of apparent degree of spelling success, as follows: (1) story 
writing and vocabulary enrichment program as a source of new 
words; (2) story writing without vocabulary enrichment pro- 
gram as a source of new words; (3) use of teacher-selected word 
lists as a source of new words; (4) use of spelling textbooks as a 
source of new words; (5) use of pupil-selected word lists as a 
source of new words. 

The results of one experimental study, using an experi- 
mental and a control group, are indicative of some of the results 
which might be expected from such a spelling program as type 
(1) above. In a writing and enrichment program in which charts 
of rates of forgetting were used, the progress of the experimental 
group exceeded the progress of the control group by 29.4 per 
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cent in spelling, 43.8 per cent in capitalization, 43.8 per cent 
in punctuation, and 177.0 per cent in ability to use new words 
in sentences. 

The results obtained throughout the studies indicate that 
proper control of rate of forgetting is an important, if not the 
most important, factor in learning to spell. 








THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


Cropuine B. Dootey, Principal, Washington Elementary 
School, Ventura 


Many adults are afraid to face an audience, and the 
responsibility of conducting a simple business meeting is torture 
for many more. Education for this phase of learning has been 
and, in many schools, still is sadly neglected. True, the classroom 
affords many opportunities for the child to develop ability in this 
field but results have shown these are not sufficient. Children 
should have many opportunities to appear before others in an 
auditorium or a comparable place of assembly. Many schools 
have failed entirely to offer opportunities of this kind; others 
have given opportunities only to those who seem to have natural 
talent; still others have given all children opportunities to appear 
before groups in a wide variety of situations. Every child should 
develop reasonable skill and self-assurance in appearing before 
groups and in participating effectively in group situations. The 
place to learn this is in the elementary school. 

An assembly held weekly, or even more often if occasions 
arise, is an excellent means for developing such ability. The 
occasional program is of little value because it is usually a show- 
off period that is too long rehearsed. It lacks situations that make 
the child rely on his initiative to think, speak, and act on 
his feet. When meetings are held frequently, they become a part 
of the school life. The children originate and create programs 
out of daily school activities instead of accepting performances 
set by the teacher. 

The assembly serves as a valuable learning situation. It 
should not be evaluated in terms of the finished product that 
one would expect if only a few well-polished programs were 
given during the year. Children take responsibility for their pro- 
grams. They are informal. Rehearsals in the auditorium are dis- 
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couraged. With practically no rehearsals on the stage, the chil- 
dren follow through any program which has been planned in the 
classroom. That such assemblies are periods of real learning is 
evident from the improvement in the children’s performances 
that can be noted by the end of each year. 

Almost every school can find some place where an audi- 
torium situation can be set up. It may be meager, but if the 
principal thoroughly believes in the value of this type of educa- 
tion he will somehow arrange for it. Meetings can be held in 
the cafeteria, in a secluded spot on the grounds, on the front 
Steps, if an auditorium is not available. The important thing is 
that these occasions be scheduled often, at least once a week, 
and be as thoughtfully planned and executed as a class in reading 
or arithmetic. 

Almost no costuming is necessary for children. Give Sir 
Walter Raleigh a wooden sword and a red cape and he can be 
a gallant hero. Some stimulating bit of costuming changes Bill 
into a slave, and the audience and Bill will live his part. Little 
if any scenery is necessary since children watch the play rather 
than the setting. An announcement made at the beginning of 
an original play is all that is necessary to set the stage. On some 
occasions the children make their own props, adding to the bene- 
fit and enjoyment of the affair. The props are always an out- 
growth of the activity which prompts the play. Indian musical 
instruments, murals, and the like make up the scenery. 

The principal should be responsible for helping teachers 
to recognize situations that will interest the group in assembly. 
Many classroom activities have this possibility, but not all 
teachers are alert to their values without some assistance. The 
principal should be sufficiently familiar with the classroom 
activities to suggest program material if the teacher needs 
assistance. 

The new teacher, particularly, will need help from the 
principal and co-workers until she becomes accustomed to the 
content and organization of this type of assembly program. She 
may need specific help, for example, in relinquishing direction 
of the performance to the children themselves. The teacher does 
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not direct from backstage or from the audience, nor does she 
appear nervous when her class is participating. Children almost 
always, rise to the occasion and master difficulties that appear 
when they are on the stage. If one forgets his part some child 
usually comes to the rescue. The forgetting does no particular 
harm. Next time the child will be more sure of himself and thus 
overcome lapse of memory. Lapse of memory seldom occurs if 
the child plans his own part; it happens more often when the 
part is imposed upon him. Children are expert at ad libbing and 
any time a child recovers he is to be complimented. Children 
even have been known to say to the audience, “I didn’t sing my 
song well, I’d like to try it again for you.” This type of courage 
always brings lusty applause from the audience. 


The Washington Elementary School in Ventura holds a 
regular weekly assembly. Descriptions of the content and organ- 
ization of some of the programs follow. 


Over five hundred children who attend the Washington 
School look forward with great pleasure to their weekly assembly. 
It is as much a part of school life as regular classroom work. 


The primary group which consists of the kindergarten and 
the first three grades meets every Thursday from 1:15 until 1:50. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades meet every Friday from 1:30 
until 2:15. The different age interests as well as the size of the 
groups necessitate meeting at different times. The primary 
assembly is carried on in the same manner as the older children’s 
meetings but because of the difference in age it is much simpler 
and no business meeting is held. 


Parents are seldom given special invitations to attend but 
are always welcome. It is of interest to note that parents are most 
enthusiastic over the opportunities offered and marvel at the 
poise and confidence of the children. The school has special pro- 
grams to which all parents are invited, and they prove no buga- 
boo to the teacher because of the experience the children have 
had in the weekly assembly and the self-confidence they have 
developed. Throughout the year short programs are presented 
also for service clubs, parent-teacher associations, and special 
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groups. The proof of their quality is that requests for admission 
to the program are voluntary on the part of clubs. 

The upper-grade assembly is conducted by the sixth-grade 
children with elected officers presiding. The officers are presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, program chairman, and stage 
manager. The program chairman finds out a day or two before 
the meeting what each room is presenting. With the help of his 
teacher a well-balanced program then is arranged. 

When the children have assembled in the auditorium, the 
president calls the meeting to order and announces the flag cere- 
mony. This part of the program is understood and appreciated 
by the children. Everyone has a chance to participate as the cere- 
mony rotates weekly from room to room. An incident in history, 
a dramatization of the life of a great man, a safety skit, a voice 
choir, offer effective and dramatic situations. These always are 
kept brief, ending with a salute to the flag and a patriotic song 
by the group. 

The secretary reads the minutes of the preceding assembly 
and the proper procedure is followed in accepting them. If dis- 
crepancies occur, a child from the audience will note the correc- 
tion, which the president informs the secretary to make. Few 
errors escape the audience and the secretary learns to be accurate 
in writing the minutes. By the end of the second month of school 
the minutes are well arranged and presented. Children from the 
audience bring up problems important to the group and discus- 
sion is orderly but lively. Each person must be recognized by the 
president before he may speak. Motions are made, committees 
appointed, and difficulties that are real to the children are 
ironed out. 


The following is a typical discussion: 


Tommy: The girls are in the boys’ swings all the time and the boys 
never have a change to use them. 


PresipENT: Is there any discussion about this? 


Bix: We never get a chance to use them. The girls grab them 
and won't give them up. 














Tommy: 


Doris: 
PRESIDENT: 


Betty: 


PRESIDENT: 


PRESIDENT: 
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The boys never swing in them. 

We never get a chance. 

I don’t see why we can’t use them if they are empty. 
Does anyone have a suggestion as to how to settle this? 


I make a motion that the girls stay out of the boys’ swings 
next week and that a committee of three girls be appointed 
to watch to see how many boys swing. 

CMotion carried) 


Who would like to serve on this committee? (Girls stand 
who so desire) 


I appoint Betty, Mary, and Helen to serve on this committee 
and report at the next assembly. 


(The committee reported at the next meeting that the boys used the 
swings on Monday and Tuesday and then forgot about them. Everybody 
had a good laugh and the girls were allowed to use them if no boys 


wished to.) 


During the business meeting the president always calls on 
the principal for remarks. ‘This affords an excellent opportunity 
to promote school morale and direct the tenor of behavior. The 
comments made are always of a positive nature and are kept 
brief and pleasant. It is not a time to scold or harangue. 


EXAMPLES: 


“I want to compliment the Cafeteria Club on the fine job it 
is doing. Every day more and more people belong to the 
Clean Plate Club, and I am sure this is because your hostess 
is such a good one. How many belong to the Clean Plate 
Club? (Children raise hands) Fine! 


“How many people came on to the school grounds after the 
8:30 bell this morning? (Classes begin at 9:00.) That is 
much better than last time. Look at the clock when you leave 
home and see if you can get to school after the 8:30 bell 
instead of before. I am sure all of you can tell time and you 
know about how long it takes you to walk to school. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if everybody’s hand went up next time 
when I ask that question?” 
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The business meeting usually lasts about ten minutes. If it 
continues too long, some child suggests that the meeting be 
turned over to a program chairman. If, at any time during a 
meeting, the president is at a loss to know how to arrive at a final 
decision, it is his privilege, of course, to call on the principal or 
teachers for help. 

The kinds of problems that should be brought up in assem- 
blies are discussed from time to time. This does away with indi- 
vidual difficulties that do not affect the group as a whole. 

Almost without exception an excellent spirit of co-operation 
is evident among the members of the group. It is gratifying and 
encouraging to see how well children can analyze and solve group 
problems when they learn to use democratic procedures. Any 
adult would be proud to have a part in such a well-ordered 
business meeting. 


Following the business meeting, the assembly program for 
the day is presented. Some samples of typical programs are listed 


below: 
1. Folk dance by fourth grade 
. Piano solo by fourth-grade boy 
. Community singing 
. Original play depicting early Colonial life, by fifth grade 
. Large posters showing animals of Australia 
(Each child gives a talk he has prepared about his picture, sixth grade.) 


es ¢ 


. Short talk on brass instruments by orchestra teacher 
. Two selections, by brass ensemble 


3. Original play centered around Mexican market, by all fourth-grade 
children 


. Original poems by fifth grade 
5. Community singing 
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1. Book report with a skit dramatizing an episode in history, by fifth 
grade 

. Library book record kept by fifth grade 
Community singing 
Demonstration of how to hold a baseball bat, by two sixth-grade boys 
. Songs by fourth grade 
. Shell collection, hobby of sixth-grade boy, shown and discussed 


nu - WN 


The teachers sit in the audience and enjoy the program. 
The children go onto the stage when their turn is announced. 
From then on they are on their own. The stage manager cares 
for the lights and curtain. 

Music, art, literature, social studies, physical education, and 
all the academic subjects are represented as well as individual 
talents and special groups, such as orchestra and glee clubs. 
Dramatizations are always original, the outgrowth of activities 
carried on in the classroom. Holidays as well as special occasions 
such as Conservation Week and Fire Prevention Week afford 
a wealth of material for programs. Occasionally adult speakers 
participate. Each is presented by a child who composes the 
speech of introduction. 

Community singing is greatly enjoyed as a part of every 
program. Popular and patriotic songs, ballads, folk songs, hymns, 
and rounds are among the many learned. Spontaneous applause 
always follows this part of the program. Song sheets are used 
and are changed each month. 


The program chairman turns the meeting over to the presi- 
dent at the close and the president adjourns the assembly. The 
children have a regular routine which they have helped to 
determine for leaving the auditorium to go to their classrooms. 

From the kindergarten through the sixth grade these 
children have a weekly opportunity to participate in an audi- 
torium situation. Vital experiences in democratic living are 
engaged in, for the children have a part in planning, producing, 
and evaluating assembly programs for the entire group. Each 
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child has the privilege of giving pleasure as well as receiving it. 
Everyone feels that his best efforts are important to the group, 
and each child does his utmost to reach this standard. 

The experiences meet the children’s immediate needs and 
interests in school and also prepare them for comparable life situ- 
ations outside the school. Courtesy, poise, group manners, par- 
ticipation, enjoyment, speech improvement, and appreciation 
for the contributions of others are only a few of the outcomes of 
such programs. All of these outcomes are important to personal 
development and to effective participation in a democratic 
society. 

















READING DIFFICULTY OF CERTAIN CALIFORNIA 
STATE TEXTBOOKS * 


Joun Morso, Principal, Pleasant Hill School, 
Concord, California 


An ever-present problem with teachers and curriculum 
workers is the grade placement of textbooks for school use. Many 
school systems prescribe certain texts for use in specific grades, 
and some even go so far as to allocate them for use in one grade 
only. This practice neither takes account of differences among 
pupils in achievement, capacity, or need, nor does it always relate 
to the actual difficulty of the textbook involved. Teachers often 
ask such questions as the following: Is the material we are pre- 
senting to our pupils too difficult for them? Are the students in 
our classes placed properly in relation to their reading abilities 
and the level of the reading materials used? Is there a gap 
between the reading abilities of our pupils and the reading dif- 
ficulty of the material available to them? What is the reading 
difficulty of this state-adopted textbook? 


To attempt an answer to such questions, a study was made 
of the reading level of several textbooks in the elementary schools 
of California as rated by statistical formula and by teacher 
opinion. A comparison of objective and subjective methods of 
rating was involved. The study was delimited to a consideration 
of the latest state-adopted textbooks available in health, language, 
science, and social studies for grades four, five, and six: 

Charles C. Wilson, Clara Belle Baker, Pansy Jewett Abbott, and John C. Almack. 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1942. 


Health at Home and School (grade four) 
Health at Work and Play (grade five) 
Growing Healthfully (grade six) 


* Summary of a Master’s Thesis, written under co-sponsorship of David H. Russell and 
John U. Michaelis, University of California, Berkeley. 
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Harry A. Greene, Maude McBroom, Ruth Moscrip, and Norma Gillett. BUILD- 
ING BETTER ENGLISH. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1941. 


Day by Day (grade four) 
In School and Out (grade five) 
For Every Need (grade six) 


George Willard Frasier and Others. THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES. 


Syracuse, New York: L. W. Singer Company, 1940. 


The How and Why Club (grade four) 
How and Why Experiments (grade five) 
How and Why Discoveries (grade six) 


Irmagarde Richards. California. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1942. 


*Homer Ferris Aker, Augene Hilton, and Vanza Nielsen Aker. America Today 
and Yesterday. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 1935. 


*George Earl Freeland. America's World Backgrounds. James Truslow Adams, 
contributing editor. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 


The reading difficulty of these books was measured objec- 
tively by four grade-placement formulas: the Lewerenz,’ the 
Lorge,” the Washburne-Morphett,? and the Yoakam.* Subjective 
ratings of the reading difficulty of the books were made by 75 
teachers in each of the three grade levels—four, five, and six. 

The results of the ratings by both objective and subjective 
methods are shown in Table I. In general, the books studied were 
found to be difficult for the grades for which they were pre- 
scribed. The objective methods, with one exception, placed each 
book in the upper half of the grade for which it was adopted, or 
above. Teachers’ judgments, with two exceptions, placed the 
books lower than the formulas. On the whole, the teachers’ 
opinions averaged 0.4 grades below the statistical ratings. The 
combined ratings of the two methods consistently placed the 
books in the upper half of the grades for which they are intended. 


* The period for which these books were adopted as State series textbooks expired 
June 30, 1944, 

1 Alfred S. Lewerenz, ‘Measurement of the Difficulty of Reading Material,” Los 
Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, VIII (March, 1929), 11-16. 

2 Irving Lorge, “Predicting Readability,’’ Teachers College Record, XL (March, 1944), 
404-19. 

® Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel Morphett, ‘‘Grade Placement of Children’s 
Books,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII, (January, 1938), 355-364. 

“Gerald A. Yoakam, Revised Directions for Using the Yoakam Technique for Grading 
Books. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, 1941. 
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Reapinc Dirricutty of CerTaiIn CALIFORNIA STATE TEXTBOOKS 


AccorRDING TO 


GrapgE-PLACEMENT FoRMULAS AND TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS 





Results of statistical formulas 











Results || Combined 
from placement: 
Subject and title | Grade Wash- teachers’ || formulas 
of book Lewer- burne- opinions— and 
enz Lorge | Mor- | Yoakam} Mean mean teachers’ 
phett opinions 
HEALTH 
Health at Home and 
at Soheodl.......... 4 5.1 4.8 5.4 5.3 5.1 4.6 4.9 
Health at Work and 
re 5 4.8 5.6 6.0 4.9 5.1 5.5 5.3 
Growing Healthfully- 6 6.7 5.9 7.2 6.9 6.6 6.4 6.5 
LANGUAGE 
Day by Day__--.--- 4 5.2 4.4 4.9 5.1 4.9 4.5 4.7 
In School and Out... 5 5.7 5.1 5.6 6.0 5.5 5.3 5.4 
For Every Need...-- 6 7.3 5.1 7.6 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 
ScrmncE 
How and Why Club_. 4 4.8] 4.3 6.2 5.0 5.1 4.6 4.9 
How and Why 
Experiments__...- 5 5.4] 4.9 6.8 6.5 5.9 5.4 5.7 
How and Why Dis- 
ee 6 4.6 5.6 8.1 7.5 6.5 6.4 6.5 
Soctat Srupigs 
California_........- 4 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.9 4.9 
America—Today and 
Yosterday.......<. 5 5.9 5.7 7.5 5.7 6.2 5.5 5.9 
America’s World 
Backgrounds. _-_-- 6 8.1 6.5 8.1 6.5 7.3 6.7 7.0 






































The social studies books, as a group, are texts for relatively older 
pupils when compared with those of the other subjects. All three 
of the social studies books were placed at the upper extreme of 
their grades with one actually exceeding the upper limit. In 
general, the more recently adopted texts are more readable than 
those adopted earlier for the grades in which they are intended 


to be used. 


The following conclusions were reached in this study: 


1. The combined ratings of the books by objective and sub- 
jective methods placed nine books between the mid-point and 


the top of the grade for which they are intended. One book was 
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placed in the grade above, and two books were placed in the 
lower half of the grade to which they are assigned. 


2. All the books but one were rated by the reading difficulty 
formulas as difficult. With the exception of the fifth-grade health 
textbook, all the books had reading grade placements in the 
upper half of the grade for which they were prescribed. 


3. In all cases but one, the average rating of the books by 
teachers placed them within 0.2 of the middle of the grade 
designated in the state adoption. 


4. The objective methods rather consistently rated the 
books as more difficult than did the subjective methods. The 


average difference in 0.4 grades. 


5. Statistical methods of measuring readability of materials 
seem to have certain limitations. These methods do not seem to 
provide for special subjects, for the author’s style, for the dif_- 
culty of concepts involved, or for interest and organization of 
materials. 


6. There was a lack of consistency in the reading grade 
placements derived from the several formulas for measuring 
reading difhculty. The range among the ratings for each of the 
12 books varied from 0.1 grade for California to 3.5 grades for 
How and Why Discoveries, the average range being 1.5 grades. 


7. Considerable variability was found among the ratings 
given by teachers. In the case of every book, the range among 
the ratings was greater than one grade, and in one case was as 
high as 3.1 grades. The average of the ranges among the ratings 
for the twelve books was 1.9. 


8. It is possible that subjective opinion utilizes many fac- 
tors contributing to readability not considered by objective 
means, such as organization of the contents, appeal to interests 
of children, and the type of concepts involved. Until other 
devices for measuring difficulty are produced, both objective and 
subjective techniques would seem to be useful in judging the 


difficulty of textbooks. 














TRANSITION FIRST GRADE CLASSES AND 
THEIR VALUES 


Neva C. Hacaman, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Education, 
Long Beach Public Schools 


A child’s physical, social, and emotional development as 
well as well-rounded intellectual development now are recog- 
nized, to a large extent, as responsibilities of the school. Because 
of this broad concept of education in school and the legal age at 
which a child now may enter school,’ educators need to give 
direct attention to the problems involved. 


Traditionally, children are expected to read in the first 
grade. Psychologists are agreed that the age at which most chil- 
dren learn to read with success is approximately six years, six 
months. Success in reading at earlier ages appears to be low. 
Many children now in first grade are too young to succeed in 
learning to read. What, then, can be done? What are some of the 
problems that must be considered? 


Long Beach public schools have set about to provide an 
adequate educational program for such children by considering 
the following problems: 


1. Grouping children 


2. Planning a curriculum for children in “transition first 
grade” groups 


3. Utilizing information that members of the teaching staff, 
parents, and patrons could contribute about the children 
and their environment 


4. Articulating the curriculum to those of preceding and 
succeeding groups 


1 California Education Code Section 8503 provides that a child may be admitted to first 
grade in the first (fall) term of the school year if he is five and one-half years of age on or 
before September 1; if there are two terms maintained during the school year, a child may be 
admitted to the second (spring) term providing he is five and one-half years of age on or 
before February 1. 
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One approach to solving the problem of how children 
should be grouped was made through an analysis of the existing 
situation. For example, 46 per cent, or 1,265, of the children in 
Long Beach who had completed one year of kindergarten on 
September 1, 1946, were between five and one-half and six 
years of age; 53 per cent, or 1,457, were between six years and 
six and one-half, while only one per cent, or 26, were over six 
and one-half years of age. 

According to research findings on age of readiness for read- 
ing, a large number of these children were not yet ready to 
engage profitably in formal reading activities traditionally dele- 
gated to first grade. It was obvious that other experiences should 
be provided. 

One solution to the problem of providing an adequate edu- 
cational program for the younger children seemed to be to estab- 
lish for them an extra year of school between kindergarten and 
regular first grade. This was done in Long Beach. The extra year 
is referred to as transition first grade. After a year in transition 
first grade, a child enters a regular first grade. 

Another problem of grouping was related to factors that 
should be considered in addition to chronological age. While 
chronological age is usually considered the best single index to 
a child’s development, it does not tell the whole story. Each child 
should be studied individually with regard to the following 
factors: 

1. Physicalscondition 
a. Good general health, physical and mental 
b. Normal vision, hearing, speech, et cetera 
. Mental ability 
. Social adjustment 
. Emotional stability 
. Rate of response 
. Parents’ attitudes 
. Accomplishments, interests 

a. Painting 

b. Playing with blocks 

c. Using and acquiring vocabulary and concepts 

d. Following a sequence of ideas 
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e. Following directions 

f. Observing 

g. Being accurate 

h. Giving attention 

i. Using complete sentences 
j. Thinking logically 


A class in transition first grade in Long Beach is composed 
of the younger children, both fast and slow-learners, most of 
whom have completed one year in kindergarten. In addition, all 
other factors listed above are considered before grade placement 
of a child is made. It is not composed entirely of slow-learning 
children. 

A class in regular first grade in Long Beach is composed of 
the older children, both fast and slow-learners, most of whom 
have completed one year in kindergarten. In addition, all other 
factors listed above are considered before grade placement of a 
child is made. No class is composed entirely of fast-learning 
children. 

When chronological age and all other factors listed have 
been considered in grade placement of a child, it may be found, 
for example, that an older child, because of physical immaturity, 
a slow rate of response, or limited accomplishments and interests, 
would benefit from the educational program provided in transi- 
tion more than from that in regular first grade. In such a case he 
may be placed in transition first grade. On the other hand, it may 
be found that a younger child is physically mature, is an excep- 
tionally bright child, is well-adjusted socially and emotionally, 
and has a broad background of experience. In such a case he may 
be placed in regular first grade. In both of these cases the child 
is placed where he can receive the greatest benefit from the 
educational program provided. 

The older slow-learning children who are placed in a regu- 
lar first grade are provided with a program suited to their needs. 
For example, when formal reading is begun it is carried on at a 
slower rate. Many and varied experiences other than reading 
also are provided. Most of these slow-learners in regular first 
grade profit also by taking three years in the first two grades. 
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Provision is made to give these children an extra year if it seems 


wise. 

The needs of each individual child should be considered 
before grade placements are made. The size of the school, the 
number of children in the group, the teacher, and other condi- 
tions have a bearing on the decision of the principal in making 
the placement. Principals, counselors, and kndergarten teachers 
discuss children and situations before final placements of first 
grade children are made. The kindergarten teacher’s judgment 
should constitute a large factor in the principal’s decision about 
placements. It is she who has had the best opportunity to observe 
and understand the child. Children coming to school without 
having attended kindergarten will frequently profit more by 
spending the first year in kindergarten than in transition first 
grade or regular first grade. If the values in such a placement can 
be presented to the parents before the child is enrolled, problems 
may be avoided. 

Ideally, twenty-five to thirty children should be the maxi- 
mum number in transition first grade classes. Adjustment of this 
number may be necessary, depending on the organization in 
the building. In some situations transition first grade and regular 
first grade groups may need to be in the same room. 

Children in transition groups, whether in a transition room 
or in a group as a part of a first-grade class, have the word 
Transition written on the front of their reports to parents. The 
teacher writes on the blank space on the inside of the report 
card, “Readiness for Reading,” and indicates progress opposite 
this phrase rather than by placing marks after any item con- 
cerning reading printed on the card. 

e majority of children placed in transition groups profit 
from taking an extra year in school and are promoted to regular 
first grade at the end of the year in transition. 


PLANNING THE CurRRICULUM FOR TRANSITION First GRADE 


The problems of planning a curriculum, of utilizing infor- 
mation from all sources, and of articulating the experiences of 
children in transition first grades are many. On what basis should 
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the experiences be selected? What information about children is 
necessary? What specific experiences will contribute to social, 
emotional, physical, and intellectual development? How should 
the environment be arranged to make these experiences possible 
and of maximum benefit? What sequence of experiences might 
be expected? All these and other questions have to be answered, 
at least tentatively. A brief account of the curriculum as devel- 
oped in Long Beach follows. 


Experiences in the Social Studies * 


The areas to be experienced in the social studies program 
of the Long Beach elementary schools are selected on the basis 
of the maturing interests of children and the personal-social 
needs which children have as members of a democratic society. 

Psychological research reveals that among the most signif- 
cant characteristics of a child five years to five and one-half years 
old are incessant activity, short-term interests, tremendous 
curiosity, and a limited ability for co-operative enterprises; the 
child of five and one-half to six years old is increasingly able to 
enter into more sustained activities, can identify himself with 
the group, and is better able to give and take suggestions and 
help. 

It is in recognition of these differences in the personal- 
social needs of young children that modifications have been made 
for children in transition first grade groups, in the first grade 
social studies unit of work on community life.’ 

In the kindergarten, experiences are developed around 
centers of interest such as airplanes, trucks, trains, and farms. 
These centers of interest are at first of short duration. Toward the 
end of the school year a few of them may extend for two or 
three weeks for the more mature children. However, little con- 
struction work is done which directly relates to each center. 

The program for children in a transition group will go a 
step farther depending upon the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social maturity of the children in the groups. The type of 


1 “Guide for Teachers of Transition Groups,” Long Beach Public Schools. Pp. 4-27, 
1946. 
2 “Community Life,’ Social Studies Unit, Long Beach Public Schools, 1945, 
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experience for children in transition first grade groups may not 
be different from that of the kindergarten program, but the 
development and depth of each experience will be increased as 
the children mature. 

The program planned for children in transition first grade 
groups is different from that for the first grade in that no effort 
is made to teach reading at too early an age; thus, tensions are 
avoided. Emphasis is on language development and those experi- 
ences which enrich the background and increase readiness for 
all learning including reading. 

The school experiences of a child of five and one-half to 
six years of age should help him to understand the world in 
which he lives, his home, and the immediate neighborhood. 
Careful guidance is needed to insure growth in emotional stabil- 
ity, wholesome attitudes, and facility of speech. Opportunities 
should be provided for working with others, carrying out 
responsibilities, exploring the environment, solving problems, 
manipulating various materials, and creating through use of art 
mediums, music, bodily rhythmic movement, dramatic play. 

During the first semester, children in a transition first grade 
group may explore areas of experience centering around 


1. Trucks 5. A Farm 9. Markets and 

2. Ships and 6. A Service Stores 
Harbor Station 10. A Fire Station 

3. Trains 7. A Lumberyard 11. A Bakery 

4. Busses 8. A Home 


Experiences in areas such as those suggested may extend 
from a period of several days to two or three weeks, and may be 
initiated through an arranged environment which may stimulate 
interest in several areas simultaneously. An arranged environ- 
ment may include: 


. Descriptive pictures (large and small) 

. Picture books 

. Stereographs 

Standpatter or wooden dolls 

. Toy animals (cows, horses, pigs, sheep, chickens, ducks) 
. Toys (trucks, ships, airplanes, trains) 


ANPWN 
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. Wooden blocks 

. Wooden boxes (apple, cheese, orange) 

. Tools Chammers, saws, clamps, brace and bit, files, screw drivers, 

miter boxes, and T-squares)) 

10. Surfaced soft wood Cin lengths suggestive of the things little 
children might construct in a given area) 

11. Assorted nails 
2d lath blue 
4d box or blue 
6d box 
8d box 

12. Sandpaper 

13. Sawhorses 

14. Pounding boards (Heavy boards approximately 10” x 18” with 
carpet fastened to one side may be used. Children can use these, 
carpetside down, on the tops of desks without injury to the 
surface. ) 

15. Calcimine paint (Easels or racks may be used. Painting may also 
be done on floor, tables, or desks.) 

16. Clay 

17. General supplies (Brushes, primary pencils, thumb tacks, cray- 

olas, paste, rulers, easel paper, writing paper, manila paper.) 


\O 0 NI 


Children entering a transition group in September will 
need time and opportunity to explore the arranged environment. 
The alert teacher will observe and listen as the children play, 
build, manipulate, and experiment. She will encourage discus- 
sion. She wili guide the experiences into areas which seem most 
desirable. As needs and interests arise, she will add pictures, plan 
excursions, read and tell stories and, most important of all, pro- 
vide first-hand experiences that enrich and expand the under- 
standings of the children. 

Manipulation and play with blocks and toys may lack direc- 
tion and meaning during the first weeks of the school year. As 
understandings are clarified and informational background is 
enriched, dramatic play will gain impetus and meaning. Simple 
construction should be encouraged in order to provide materials 
to make the play more meaningful and more enjoyable. Oppor- 
tunities for construction and first-hand experiences will increase 
and emerge as the children’s interests and needs develop. 
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During the play, various phases of community living may 
receive emphasis. Attention may be directed to one phase for 
several weeks. Some of the activities involved may recur during 
subsequent play periods. 

Because the interest span of children in a transition group 
is short, no attempt is made to construct a definite, organized 
community as a center of interest during the first semester. 

Construction work will vary according to the ability and 
interest of the child. Standards, however, should be consistently 
raised as he develops. The teacher should be concerned with 
learnings, habits, attitudes, skills, and social relationships, rather 
than with the finished product. When the construction work 
has fulfilled its purpose, it may be sent home or removed from 
the environment. 

When children in a transition group have been in school 
a number of weeks or months, perhaps by the beginning of the 
second semester, the teacher may initiate a unit of work on 
community life. A study of airplanes makes a good introduction 
to the larger unit. For one thing, of all the various means of 
transportation which may be studied, air travel involves the 
least difficult construction problems for children. 

In order that children in regular first grade who have been 
in transition groups will not duplicate earlier experiences, it is 
recommended that teachers of regular first grades initiate com- 
munity life units through studies of trucks, ships, or trains. 

The dramatic play of children usually results in a demand 
for articles to be constructed, for more information, or for experi- 
mentation. It may be helpful to teachers of transition first grade 
groups to see how, through dramatic play, interests evolve and 
expand and learnings result. The series of experiences about 
a center of interest may be referred to as a sequence. The follow- 
ing examples of sequences show the kind and number of 
experiences centered about trains and the store which one group 
of children enjoyed. Each of the sequences was initiated through 
an arranged environment, similar to that suggested on pages 176 
and 177, and each extended over a period of two or three weeks 
only. 
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SEQUENCE OF EXPERIENCES IN A STUDY OF TRAINS 


What children wanted to do to 
gain needed information and to 
make the play more fun 


Build an engine 


Add cars to the engine 


Take a trip to the station 


Experiences Involved 


Manipulating blocks outdoors and 
indoors 
(Solid wooden blocks are used 
inside; large hollow blocks and 
boxes are used out of doors) 


Arranging blocks or boxes in the 
form of an engine 

Looking at pictures of engines 
Playing engineer and fireman 
Arranging blocks in form of a 
train 

Playing conductor 

Playing passengers 

Singing “The Train Song” 4 


Planning to take the trip 

Seeing the station 

Seeing the ticket window 

Seeing the people buying tickets 
Seeing the baggage room 

Seeing the people check their 
suitcases 

Watching the baggage being 
loaded into the baggage car 
Watching the mail being loaded 
and unloaded 

Seeing the train pull in to the 
station 

Seeing the conductor step down 
and help the passengers 

Seeing the train pull away 
Hearing the conductor call “All 
Aboard” and seeing him signal the 
engineer by waving his hand 


1Satis N. Coleman and A. G. Thorn, Singing Time. New York: The John Day 


Company, Inc., 1929. 
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Construct a station 


Have houses for the trainmen 
to live in 


Have a store 


Take a trip to a grocery store 


Improve the grocery store 


Make clay fruits and vegetables 


Making a station 

Buying tickets , 

Riding on the train 

Singing “Down by the Station” ? 


Building the houses from blocks 
Playing house 
Singing “Baking Apples” } 


Building a store out of boxes 
Collecting things for the store 
Playing store 

Making money to use in the store 


Deciding to take the trip 

Seeing people coming to the store 
Seeing the clerks behind the 
counters 

Seeing the cash register 

Seeing the fruit and vegetable 
stands 

Seeing the canned goods on the 
shelves 

Seeing the meat market 

Seeing the butcher cutting the 
meat 


. Seeing the scales 


Playing store 


Looking at pictures of fruits and 
vegetables 

Bringing fruits and vegetables as 
models 

Making them from clay 

Painting vegetables and fruits 


1Satis N. Coleman and A. G. Thorn, Singing Time. New York: The John Day 


Company, Inc., 1929. 
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Experiences in Reading 


Effective use of reading is a goal toward which children 
move at varying rates of speed since they differ so markedly in 
their personal characteristics and in their background of 
experience. Hence it is neither desirable nor possible to set up a 
fixed reading program and expect all children to master certain 
rigidly prescribed portions. 

The teacher watches for opportunities to place each child 
in a situation which will give him the experiences he needs. She 
knows that through all of the experiences he has had in con- 
nection with the short units in social studies, necessary founda- 
tions for reading have been laid. She knows that before he can 
read with success he must understand his immediate environ- 
ment, have a large vocabulary and facility in language usage, 
possess self-confidence and emotional stability. She knows that 
these are the most essential factors related to success in reading 
for every child. 

The skillful teacher constantly checks on a child’s growth 
and development. She checks the list of factors to be developed 
for readiness too see if a child meets most of them with some 
success. When she feels reasonably certain that none, or few, of 
these factors will be real hazards to him, she may proceed to 
provide actual reading experiences. 

Perhaps a small group of children will show readiness for 
reading quite early in the year. Others will follow. However, 
there are frequently children who do not show readiness for 
reading during the entire transition year. When a child does 
show evidence of readiness to read, formal reading should begin. 
He should be placed for such reading activities with a small 
group of other children of similar maturity or be taught indi- 
vidually if necessary. He should be started in formal reading 
activities at any time during the year that he appears to be ready. 


Consideration of Physical Well-Being 


The teacher must keep many factors in mind when she 
arranges the school environment and plans experiences, includ- 
ing reading, that may take place in the environment so as to be 
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beneficial to the children. She must consider physical factors, 
for good bodily health is of utmost importance. For example, 
certain powers of visual and auditory discrimination, good speech 
habits, and reasonable motor control for his level of maturity are 
essential to the child’s success in reading and in other curricular 
areas. The following outline of suggestions may help the teacher 
to provide better for children’s physical health and well-being. 


Procepures FurRTHERING PuysicaAL WELL-BEING IN TRANSITION 
First Grape Ciasses 


1. To build good bodily health 


Refer all physical defects to the school nurse or doctor. 
. Assign tables and chairs of the proper sizes for the children. 
See that there is sufficient light in the room, without glare. 
. Avoid letting children face windows for long periods of time. 
Check the heat and ventilation of the room frequently. 
Provide periods of rest and relaxation for all children. Some chil- 
dren need more than others. 
. Provide periods of complete rest during the day for some children. 
. See that the children are free from tension and strain. 
. Set a standard for cleanliness and order. 
. See that children maintain correct posture when sitting and 
walking. 
. Capitalize on opportunities to discuss and practice health habits. 
Some of the habits to be emphasized are: 
1) Eating correct foods 
2) Playing in fresh air and sunshine 
3) Having adequate rest and sleep 
4) Using handkerchief 
5) Keeping hands away from mouth 
6) Wearing proper clothing 
1. Confer frequently with parents on the health condition of their 
children. 


m. Have short instructional periods. 


we wes OO moan Oo © 


_ 


2. To develop visual discrimination 


a. Have an eye examination early in the year. 

b. Keep children with defective vision near the active working center. 

c. Have pupils match pictures and designs that are exactly alike; have 
them find differences in pictures and designs that are almost alike. 








i. 
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. Place objects of various colors on the blackboard ledge; have chil- 


dren take turns finding something of the color specified by the 
teacher. 


. Distribute forms (squares, circles) of colored paper or objects of 


various colors and have children organize them in rows—one color 
to a row, alternate colors, or the like. 


. Help children to make comparison of color, size, form, and texture 


of objects, noting likenesses and differences. 


. Lead children to see that different symbols have different meanings. 


1) By noticing traffic signals 
2.) By noticing labels on different objects in the room 


. Train children to look from left to right by placing a series of 


familiar objects on table or chalk tray for children to identify, 
name, to talk about. 
Use simple wooden puzzles or form boards. 


. To develop auditory discrimination 


a. 
b. 


c. 


Check hearing by whisper test. 

Have an audiometer test if any hearing defect is suspected. 
Encourage children to reproduce sounds made by the various 
animals—cow, duck, dog; or the sounds of wind, airplanes, waves, 
and trains. 


. Have a child point to a picture of an object named by the teacher 


or another child, such as dog, doll, wrist watch. 


. Help children distinguish such sounds as 


1) The crumpling of paper 

2.) Shuffling of attendance cards 

3) Skipping, running, hopping, jumping, walking 

4) The bouncing of a ball 

5) The ringing of a bell 

6) The sound of voices 

7) The whistle, bell, and pitch pipe 

8) The parts which rhyme in poems, nursery rhymes, or ordinary 
conversation 


. To build good speech habits 


a. 


20 


Consult with special speech teacher regarding any defects that 
need attention: cleft palate, lisping, stuttering, etc. 


. Set a good example for children by correct speech at all times. 
. Try to eliminate all infantile speech patterns. 
. Help the child feel secure; in other words, help him in emotional 


control as well as speech. 
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Help children to grow in accurate pronunciation and enunciation. 

1) Encourage good speech 

2) Try to help children overcome infantile speech patterns 

3) Give therm practice in saying words correctly 

4) Pronounce all words accurately 

5.) Give help in placing the tongue and lips so as to correct defects 
in articulating s, k, cl, 1, r, wh, and th, etc. 

6) Praise all efforts 

7) Refuse to understand until the child attempts to express him- 
self correctly 


5. To develop motor control 


a. 


b. 


d. 


e. 


Give ample opportunity for children to be physically active each 
day. 

Provide opportunities for children to manipulate and to experi- 
ment with outdoor equipment. (Perhaps an arrangement could be 
made in some schools to utilize the out-of-door spaces for kinder- 
gartens. ) 


. Give opportunities for rhythmic activities—walking, running, and 


skipping. 
Use tools and materials for simple construction. 
Use large brushes for painting on large sheets of paper. 


Consideration of Social and Emotional Factors 


The teacher must consider also the social and emotional 


factors that affect the child. These factors are powerful aids or 
detriments to learning and should receive careful attention. The 
following outline of suggestions may help the teacher to make 
better provision during school hours for children’s social and 
emotional development. 


Procepures FurRTHERING SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


IN TRANSITION First GrapDE CiassEs 2 


1. Establish a sense of security and confidence in each child through 


a. 
b. 
e. 


d. 


Friendly relationships with the teacher and other children 
Positive rather than negative suggestions and criticisms 
Providing definite responsibilities 

Recognizing child’s efforts 


1 Long Beach Public Schools, “Helps in Providing Suitable Learning Experiences for 


Children Who Are Not Yet Ready to Read,” pp. 13-14. 
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e. Providing experiences in which there is opportunity for successful 
accomplishments for each one 
. Providing experiences in which the child will become acquainted 
with the school plant and familiar with rules and regulations 
. Providing experiences in which group approval may be felt for 
desirable behavior 
. Providing experiences that will help a child become acquainted 
with his own environment 
i. Providing an opportunity to practice 
1) Taking off, putting on, and hanging up wraps 
2) Buttoning buttons 
3) Tying shoes 
4) Using toilets, wash bowls, and drinking fountains properly 
5) Caring for materials 
6) Doing little tasks about the room 
j. Providing many materials so a child may find one he is able to use 
with some satisfaction 
k. Providing conversational situations which are interesting, natural, 
and without strain 


. Have frequent conferences with the parents to obtain their co-opera- 
tion during the preparatory period. This may help to remove tensions 
created for the child at home. 


. Provide many opportunities for small groups of from two to five 
children to work together. 


Building Reading Readiness 


The factor of a broad experience background is recognized 
as extremely important to success in reading as well as in other 
areas of the curriculum. Because this is true, a considerable 
amount of school time is devoted to getting first-hand experiences 
wherever and whenever possible. Vicarious experiences may also 
be used to good advantage. Language development goes hand in 
hand with vivid experiencing. Habits, attitudes, and ways of 
thinking and doing are being developed as the children react in 
the planned environment. The suggestions in the following out- 
line may help the teacher to provide many worth-while expe- 
riences to these ends. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR Provipinc Broap BackcrounD OF ExPERIENCE 


IN TRANSITION First GRADE CLASSES 


1. General background of experience 


a. 


b. 


° 


i, 


a. 


b. 


For suggestions, see first-hand experiences listed previously, p. 176. 


Provide opportunities for group activities: block play, simple con- 
struction, experimenting with clay, calcimine, finger painting, and 
other manipulative activities. 


Provide opportunities for many and varied excursions. 


. Provide an opportunity for children to observe and care for pets, 


birds, and flowers. 


. Interest children in the things in close proximity: living creatures, 


plant life, changes in the seasons, and nature in general. An 
aquarium or terrarium might be used. 


. Make extensive use of visual aids: slides, films, film strips, pictures, 


exhibits. Use these for specific purposes. 


. Check on interpretations as well as ability to talk. 


. Perform simple science experiments to help build concepts and 


ideas. (See previous section.) 


Read many stories and poems to children. 


. Language 


Provide an environment rich in opportunities for children to com- 
municate their ideas. 


Provide every desirable first-hand experience possible to develop 
accurate meanings. 


Plan and share work in construction and dramatic play. 


. Use all opportunities possible for dramatic play where children lose 


their identity and talk naturally as they play. It is an opportunity 
for children to plan, to do sequential thinking, to converse, and to 
use language easily. 


Plan group and individual discussions that will give children oppor- 
tunity to use scientific thinking. 

1) To plan what to make 

2) To suggest ways of making objects 

3) To think through each problem step by step. 

4) To select necessary materials. 





Children Who Are Not Yet Ready to Read,” pp. 13-14. 
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5) To carry out plans. 
6) To judge the success of activities. 
7) To suggest ways of improving work. 


8) To decide on further needs. 
9) To feel satisfaction from working. 


. Give help in using simple sentences. 

1) Use every opportunity possible for discussions. 
2) Have frequent conversations. 

3) Give direct help in saying complete sentences. 


. Encourage the telling of stories or incidents. 


1) Encourage freedom and spontaneity. 

2) Praise the child for good efforts. 

3) Avoid too frequent criticisms 

4) Provide real motives. 

5) Provide genuine audience situations. 

6) Encourage use of short sentences. 

7) Encourage use of new words. 

8) Encourage good enunciation and pronunciation. 


. Develop a wide speaking vocabulary. 


1) Read stories containing new words 

2.) Encourage children to inquire about the meaning of unfamiliar 
words. 

3) Use new words frequently so that children will become familiar 
with them. 

4) Encourage the use of words which have been learned. 

5) Provide many experiences in which the meaning of words will 
be acquired. 

6) Take time to explain words used which may be unfamiliar, 
as: wraps, cloakroom, clamps, easel. Some children have had 
no kindergarten experience, and terms will be new to them. 


i. Help children to develop a desire to read. 

1) Have many picture books easily accessible. 

2.) Indicate the satisfactions you receive from books. 
3) Use a few captions or signs about the room. 

4) Record a child’s story under a picture. 


1 “Long Beach Public Schools, ‘Helps in Providing Suitable Learning Experiences for 
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3. Habits and attitudes 


a. Provide opportunities for children to do things together, for devel- 
oping desirable attitudes toward group work. 


1) Have two or more children working at a simple task. 
2.) Let groups of children plan, share, and participate in dramatic 
play, in construction, and in dramatizations. 


. Help children to develop the ability to work independently and 
to become self-reliant. 


1) Let each child obtain his own materials, supplies, etc., from 
places where they are readily and easily accessible. 


2) Let each child try to work out his own problems before seeking 
help. 


3) Praise each child who can work out his own difficulties. 
4) Help children to develop knowledge of left and right. 
5) Encourage children to think in logical sequence about things 
of interest. 
6) Develop memory. 
a) Give child practice in carrying oral messages to another 
child in the room. 


b) Give a number of directions to the children in a specific 
order. See whether they can carry them out correctly. 


c) Give practice in recalling experiences related to a situation 
being discussed. 


d) Reread familiar stories and give children opportunity to 
dramatize them. 


7) Develop the use of ideas. 


a) Help children select relevant ideas. 
b) Help children make judgments. 

c) Help children to draw conclusions. 
d) Encourage them to share suggestions. 


8) Develop the keeping of a series of ideas in mind in their proper 
sequence. 


a) Using stories told or read to the children, 


have children rearrange pictures of various parts of a 
story in proper sequence; 
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make a movie showing events in the right order; 


help children retell the story, telling the main events in 
the order in which they occurred. 


b) Encourage children to tell their experiences, retelling each 
step in the proper order. 


c) Give three or four directions consecutively for the children 
to follow. 
9) Develop the knowledge of left and right. 


a) Let each child use the hand that is best for him; but the 
knowledge of which is the left hand and which is the right 
hand can be taught. 


b) Teach games, stories, songs, and directions using left and 
right. 
10) Develop the ability to see likenesses and differences. 
a) Help children to observe accurately. 


b) Help children see objects the same size, color, texture, or 
shape. 


c) Use puzzles and form boards. 
4. Scientific thinking 


a. Plan group and individual discussions that will give children 
opportunity 
1) To define problems 
2) To make suggestions 
3) To elaborate suggestions 
4) To gather information from 


a) Pictures d) Reasoning 
b) Pictures e) Observations 
c) Visual aids f) Persons who are informed 


5) To use information 

6) To think in logical sequence 
7) To draw conclusions 

8) To apply conclusions 


. Seek objective data in solving problems, in discussions, and con- 
versations. 
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Discussion oF PRoGRAM 


The objectives of the transition first grade program and the 
means through which the objectives are accomplished are dis- 
cussed widely. 


1. Discussion takes place with the parents while their chil- 
dren are in the kindergarten. All parents whose children 
are in the kindergarten are included. 


2. Parents of children new to Long Beach in September who 
have children in transition rooms are informed at the begin- 
ning of the school year of the purposes of the transition 
first grade. 


3. Parents of children in transition rooms have meetings dur- 
ing the school year; at least one of these meetings is held 
early in the fall. 


4. The program is explained not only to parents, but to all 
patrons of the school in order to bring about understanding 
within the community. 


5. Individual conferences with parents and others are sched- 
uled from time to time as necessary. 


6. In order that each member of the school staff may under- 
stand and assist in its support, the program is explained 
and discussed at teachers’ meetings. 


SUMMARY 


The program offered in transition first grade gives special 
attention to the health needs of the children. It includes physical 
examinations, care of remedial defects, control of contagious dis- 
eases, provision for rest, physical activity, and nutrition. 

It gives specific attention to experiences that will help the 
child make the necessary social and emotional adjustments to 
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school. Each child has become accustomed to the way his parents 
control him. Different parents use different methods of control. 
Each child must learn a new pattern at school, a pattern includ- 
ing reasonable conformity to general rules, group decisions, and 
group directions. He has ample opportunity in transition first 
grade for such adjustment. 


With the trends toward smaller families and greater shifting 
of the population, many young children have had few experi- 
ences with children of their own age. Opportunities for acquiring 
better understanding of the environment, of what to expect of 
each other, and of social and other skills have not been readily 
available to them. The school program in transition first grade 
provides innumerable opportunities for such development. It 
provides children with a common background of experience. 


Children come to school with many different backgrounds 
of experience. Some have had experiences that are rich and 
varied, while others enter school with meager experiences. The 
kind and amount of experience influences their progress in 
school. The teacher, as a guide of young children, can provide 
opportunities for them which will be conducive to individual 
growth and which will serve as a basis for group teaching. 


It provides opportunities that help a child to increase his 
vocabulary, develop facility in language, gain meaningful con- 
cepts, increase attention span, develop motor control, strengthen 
desirable habits and attitudes, grow in readiness for reading. 


Each child will be allowed to learn and to develop at his 
own rate with no undue pressures or crowding. He is allowed a 
longer period of time in the primary grades. 


Co-operative work with parents and others in carrying out 
the program is emphasized. 


In the opinion of those in Long Beach public schools who 
have been associated closely with the program, the innovation of 
transition first grade between kindergarten and first grade offers 
greater opportunities for the preparation of the young child to 
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grow in whatever ways he may need before beginning a formal 
reading program. It insures each child a better opportunity for 
success as he continues his school life. The values of transition 
first grade far outweigh the difficulties encountered in inaugu- 
rating and carrying out the program. 





DEVELOPING COMMON GOALS IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Joun U. Micnaetis, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


To develop a common conception of goals in the social 
studies among teachers in a given school system is a challenging 
and difficult task. Yet if children are to receive maximum bene- 
fit from a sequentially designed program of social studies, their 
teachers must have common purposes in mind as they plan and 
develop learning experiences. Sharp contrasts in over-all efh- 
ciency exist between the school which has taken time to develop 
common goals and the school which has not done so. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest some basic con- 
siderations which must be kept in mind in developing a com- 
mon conception of goals and to outline a few devices which 
have been used successfully for this purpose in different school 
systems.” 

There are several primary considerations which may be 
utilized as guiding principles for developing common goals 


among teachers. The following have been found to be quite 
helpful. 


PrincipLe No: 1: Social studies goals must be clearly con- 
ceptualized by those in positions of leadership. Supervisors, prin- 
cipals, curriculum workers, and others charged with improving 
the social studies program need to have both a clear-cut con- 
ception of social studies goals and the ability to use them in 
planning, supervising, and working with teachers. There is little 
chance of making progress with teachers if available leadership 
falters, proceeds without clear-cut goals, or fails to make estab- 
lished goals useful as guides in co-operative planning. 


1 The writer gratefully acknowledges the use of suggestions received from Elga Shearer, 
Long Beach, Fannie Shaftel, San Carlos, and Pauline Jeidy, Ventura. 
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The following constitutes a minimum listing of functions 
of the social studies which should be considered in formulating 
goals. All of them need careful elaboration and definition. Pos- 
sibly others could be added. They are cited here as a minimum 
frame of reference for appraising existing statements of goals 
and for the purpose of highlighting certain functions of signal 
importance at the present time. 


The social studies in a democracy should help each child 


. To become a democratic person, guided by democratic 
values in human relationships, who appreciates the sacri- 
fices made for democracy in its slow evolution. 


. To develop social attitudes consistent with democratic 
values. 


. To develop democratic group-action skills and social com- 
petency in intergroup situations. 


. To gain skill in critical thinking and problem solving as 
these skills function in human relationships. 


. To acquire basic social concepts, and an understanding of 
how man interacts with his physical and social environ- 
ment in the satisfaction of basic human needs. 


. To develop skills and techniques in the use of materials of 
instruction in the social studies. 


. To gain appreciation and understanding of the contribu- 
tions of cultures, groups, and individuals to the advance- 
ment of civilization. 


. To develop an enduring interest in human problems 
coupled with a sense of responsibility to act courageously 
and with integrity in ways conducive to social progress. 


. To gain insight into spiritual values as forces in human 
behavior and human relationships.’ 


1 For a more complete discussion of the functions of the social studies, see Report to 
the Members of the Association, prepared by the Committee of the Framework for the Social 
Studies, California School Supervisors Association (October, 1943); see also Edgar B. Wesley, 
“The Nature and Functions of the Social Studies in the Elementary School,’’ The Social 
Studies in the Elementary School, Twelfth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1941, pp. 47-56. 
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PrincipLe No. 2: Goals must be defined practically and 
concretely. Such a definition is commonly referred to as behav- 
ioral or operational since it seeks to portray goals in terms of 
actual behavior. Thus behavioral aspects of the scientific attitude 
have been defined by one group as follows: 


The child who is making progress in developing the scientific atti- 
tude is increasingly exhibiting the following behavior in his daily 
activities both in and out of school: 


1. He entertains, thinks about, explores, and uses new ideas. 
. He welcomes help and suggestion. 
. He shows persistence in research. 


. Hehas confidence in his abilities yet recognizes his own short- 
comings. 


. He bases his judgment on all pertinent facts. 

. He endeavors to test the validity of his conclusions. 

. He is able to sense a genuine problem or need. 

. He seeks and accepts improved ways of doing things. 


. He investigates all sources of information and withholds conclu- 
sions until sufficient facts are available. 


. He has courage to attack new problems and to begin again if he 
fails. 


11. He has a critical but tolerant attitude. 
12. He is free of superstitions, unfounded beliefs, and prejudices. 


13. He is gaining insight into emotion as a factor in making conclu- 
sions and forming opinions. 


14. He is becoming increasingly sensitive to the social significance of 
scientific developments. 


15. He is developing an eagerness to bring about change in accordance 
with scientific findings.? 


1 Developed by teachers, principals, and supervisors in a workshop conducted by the 
College of Education, University of Maryland, Summer Session, 1943. 
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Princip.e No. 3: Goals must be conceived with special 
reference to growth levels of boys and girls. This principle may 
be illustrated by considering a basic understanding which is of 
fundamental importance in the social studies. For example, the 
concept interdependence when conceived in terms of growth 
levels of children may develop somewhat as follows: 


1. In the primary grades it is possible to develop the understanding 
that members of the family share, help each other, appreciate each 
other, and have mutual responsibilities. Boys and girls in school 
share, help, and assume responsibilities. They depend upon each 
other for many things. Likewise people in communities, such as 
the farmer, the grocer, and those who transport goods, must help 
each other and are dependent upon each other in many ways. 


2. Later may emerge a conception of interdependence as it functioned 
among primitive people who depended upon each other and upon 
the resources in their immediate environment. Many children at 
this age level may also discover that plants and animals are highly 
interdependent. 


3. More mature boys and girls may discover that people depend upon 
the resources of the world for the satisfaction of their basic needs. 
People in other countries have learned from each other and have 
contributed much to our way of living. In later studies the signifi- 
cance of technology, transportation, communication, production, 
and education should emerge as factors which have increased man’s 
interdependence in a world community of men. 


While many other illustrations of the development of this 
basic understanding in terms of growth levels could be given, 
the above are illustrative of how all goals in the social studies 
must be cast in terms of child growth and development. Sequen- 
tial development is minimized unless this is done. 


Princrp.e No. 4: Goals must be used systematically and 
consistently in both individual and group planning. The anti- 
thesis of this was borne out in a workshop recently in which a 
group of teachers endeavored to establish a practical definition 
of social studies goals. The group had worked intensively for 
three days. Finally a commendable set of goals was drawn up, 
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but to the dismay of everyone a member of the group commented, 
“Thank heavens that is over. Now we can get down to work.” 
To her surprise, however, the goals were used systematically in 
subsequent activities in the workshop. Her final comment was, 
“T never knew that goals were really to be used like this.” 


In developing a framework for the social studies, planning 
experience units, selecting materials, planning for evaluation 
and the many other tasks which arise in building a social studies 
program, goals must be put to use. For example, in selecting the 
materials to include in a kit to accompany a unit, a basic ques- 
tion will always be: Will the use of this material help achieve the 
goals we seek through this experience? The current flagrant use 
of unwisely selected commercial pictorial materials in some class- 
rooms would be checked if this principle were stringently 
applied. 

The instructional procedures used in guiding children 
through an experience unit must be consistent with established 
goals. Not only must these procedures be consistent, but teachers 
must recognize the close relationships which exist between goals 
and procedures. For example, in terms of developing critical 
thinking, do teachers visualize the following procedures as being 
directly related: setting up problems, planning research activi- 
ties, securing data, organizing data, outlining, summarizing, dis- 
cussing, evaluating, and making decisions? In securing informa- - 
tion do teachers recognize that the following procedures may be 
directly related to critical thinking: performing industrial arts 
processes; performing science experiments; taking field trips; 
observing demonstrations; listening to informed persons; looking 
at pictures and films; using objects and models; reading charts, 
graphs, diagrams, booklets, maps and magazines? Or, in organ- 
izing information, do they recognize that the following proce- 
dures may be definitely related to critical thinking: charting 
rules and regulations; dramatizing; making layouts, models, 
graphs, maps, friezes, murals, wall hangings; and making oral 
and written reports, records and descriptions? Unless these pro- 
cedures are directly related to established goals frequently they 
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are merely carried out for their own sake and not for the purpose 
of achieving the larger more important goals of the social studies. 


Princrp.e No. 5: A variety of in-service activities should 
be used to develop common goals. They should be selected in 
accordance with the special demands of a given situation. A few 
activities which have been used successfully are suggested below. 
Others may well be added to the list as need for them arises. 


. 


Systematic supervision whereby teachers receive specific 
help in clarifying and using goals in daily classroom activi- 
ties with follow-up help as needed 


Workshops designed to solve social studies problems with 
goals being used to guide planning, unit building, evalua- 
tion 


. “Swap” clubs organized for the purpose of sharing 


co-operatively-produced materials, goal formulations, units 


Supervisor-principal-teacher committees set up to formu- 
late goals, develop curriculum materials 


. Study groups which begin with specific social studies prob- 


lems of teachers but are expanded to include and develop 
the relationships of these problems to goals of the social 
studies 


. Demonstrations and school-visitations planned to show the 


relationships between goals, procedures, materials, and 
evaluation 


Use of consultants at teachers meetings to discuss teacher 
problems in definition, clarification, and use of goals 


. Other activities selected to meet special needs such as 


exhibits, demonstrations of the use of various learning aids, 
professional reading lists 


It should be emphasized that selected in-service activities 


must be planned, in this instance, to give insight into definition, 
clarification, use, and specific application of social studies goals. 
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Extraneous factors may enter and make for confusion. A second 
note of caution may well be sounded regarding democratic group 
procedure in the conduct of selected activities. Supervisor- 
principal-teacher enterprises should exemplify the spirit of 
democracy at its best. Finally, the problems of the teacher should 
be utilized as points of departure. In-service activities designed 
for developing common goals will have varying degrees of suc- 
cess depending upon the skill with which the preceding cautions 
are observed. 

To round out this brief discussion a word should be said 
about next steps once a common conception of social studies 
goals has been developed. At least two steps should be carefully 
considered. First, a plan should be designed for continuous study 
and revision of goals. Secondly, procedures should be developed 
for translating social studies goals into child thinking, language, 
and behavior. Although these two problems are outside the pur- 
view of the present discussion, they constitute essential next steps 
worthy of consideration if established conceptions of goals are to 
yield maximum benefits to the improvement of instruction. 









FIRST GRADE MEXICAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN IN 
VENTURA COUNTY 


Pautine Jety, Director of Curriculum, 
Ventura County 


The needs of the Mexican-American children in the first 
school grade in many communities in Ventura County seem to 
have changed during the past ten or even five years. Some years 
ago, segregation of the six-year-old Mexican-American children 
seemed necessary in the larger population centers because they 
had so little preparation for living with the Anglo-American 
children. They did not speak the same language in any sense of 
the word. School administrators and teachers sincerely believed 
they could do more for the Mexican-American children by teach- 
ing them apart from the Anglo-American children. It was not 
their plan to cause the Mexican-American children to suffer dis- 
advantages. In some instances the rooms or buildings used by 
the Mexican-American children ‘were better equipped for a 
modern educational program than those used by the Anglo- 
Americans, for teachers and administrators believed that Mexi- 
can-American children learned to do by doing, and that they 
learned to speak English as a result of interesting experiences 
with interesting things; therefore, rooms for Mexican-American 
children were furnished with easels, toys, blocks, and many other 
articles designed to stimulate play activities and conversation. 
The school program permitted the children to visit other rooms 


and the principal’s office, and to make excursions to places of 
interest. In the 1943 logbook of Anna Clark this entry was 
found." 


On Tuesday, we reviewed our rules for walks and went to town 
to buy pumpkins for our jack-o’-lanterns. The slogan shouted by 


1 Anna Clark, “Teaching Mexican-Americans in the First Grade,” an unpublished 
article written in 1943. 
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the children as they started off was, “Talk in English.” And 
they did. 

Most of the parents of Mexican-American children entering 
the first grade at the present time in this area were born in the 
United States and have completed the work of the grade school 
if not of the high school; therefore most of the children have 
parents who can speak English. However, in localities where 
many Mexican families live in one neighborhood so that their 
social life is complete with associations among themselves, they 
speak Spanish in their homes. In small communities the social 
contact between the Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans 
makes for freer use of English on the part of the Mexican- 
Americans. In the smaller communities with smaller schools, 
segregation of school children has never been practiced. 

Several of the larger schools in this area have discontinued 
segregation this year and have tackled the interesting problem of 
educating the Mexican-Americans and the Anglo-Americans in 
the same school rooms with the same instruction and.educational 
opportunities. The problem of the non-English-speaking child 
in school is largely a first-grade problem. 

Occasionally, a family moves into a community directly 
from Mexico and enters a child in an intermediate or upper 
grade. The teachers dealing with such a child assign him a part- 
ner who can speak both languages, to translate for him when he 
is blocked because of language disability. Under this plan it has 
been found that a child of normal intelligence learns enough 
English in two or three months to get along socially, and becomes 
reasonably proficient in one school year. 

In the past, administrators have considered it unfair to 
English-speaking first-grade children to place non-English- 
speaking children in the schoolroom with them, lest the atten- 
tion given by the instructor to teaching the language interfere 
with the progress of the English-speaking children. 

In studying the problem of handling non-English-speaking 
children in the first grade, the principals and the first-grade 
teachers of nine school districts enrolling varying proportions of 
Mexican-American pupils were interviewed. The number of 
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teachers, the first grade enrollment, and number of Mexican- 
American pupils in each of these school districts are shown in 
the following tabulation. 




















Number of First-Grade Mexican-Americans 
Name of School Teachers Enrollment in First Grade 
Santa Paula School System 57 233 102 
Fillmore School System___. = 135 49 
Moorpark 10 * 54 29 
Simi 9 62 25 
El Rio 7 42 30 
Piru 4 34 18 
Mesa 4 20 5 
Montalvo 3 14 2 
Timber 2 1] ' &§ 





* Exclusive of teachers of special students. 


In Santa Paula, where many Mexican families live close 
together making it unnecessary for them to use the English 
language except in school, it has seemed wise in the past for the 
Mexican-American children in elementary grades to be segre- 
gated. Recently, however, segregation was dispensed with in all 
grades because of the following reasons: (1.) many Mexican 
parents who were graduates of the local high school had learned 
to talk with and associate with the Anglo-Americans; (2) the 
administration wanted all the children in the district to enjoy 
the same privileges and advantages; (3)) it was desirable that the 
Mexican-American and the Anglo-American children arrive at 
a state of fuller understanding and appreciation of each other. 

First-grade children are now grouped on a basis of reading 
readiness. In two buildings the teachers are given heterogeneous 
groups of children, and the grouping according to ability is done 
within the classrooms. In a third building the grouping is done 
by the administration and each teacher is given a somewhat 
homogeneous group. The children are grouped according to 
ability to use the English language, social maturity, emotional 
stability, length of attention span, and other phases of mental, 
physical, and social maturity recognized as criteria for reading 
readiness. Each classroom is made up of both Mexican-Americans 


and Anglo-Americans. 
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Mrs. Clark’s group is made up of fourteen Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and nine Anglo-Americans. The children work and play 
happily together. Since many of these children in this room come 
from somewhat underprivileged homes and because they are 
immature at five and one-half years, Mrs. Clark feels that they 
all need a type of program that develops social ease, language 
facility, and self-confidence. Hence there is a great deal of 
dramatic play, free conversation, and discussion. She feels that 
both language groups profit by being together. All but a few of 
the children come to school with ability to speak a little English. 
Mrs. Clark says that the few who speak no English learn faster 
by association with the Anglo-American children. She states, 

We feel very strongly that the children should be in a happy, free 
environment so that there are no inhibitions regarding their speak- 
ing in any language. It has been proved again and again that in 
formal class work where hands must be raised before speaking out 
or answering a question, the small child has forgotten how he wants 
to word his answer by the time the teacher calls on him; hence, in 
our school the answer is given when the answer comes. During the 
dramatic play period the children converse freely.” 


In the first week of January, one group, or about one-third 
of Mrs. Clark’s pupils, were reading and the others were under- 
going experiences designed to build reading readiness. She pre- 
dicts that at the end of the school year about one-third of her 
children will not yet be reading. Some of the children in that 
group are Anglo-Americans and some are Mexican-Americans. 

In Fillmore Elementary School the segregation of the Mexi- 
can-Americans was discontinued this year. However, since many 
of the first-grade Mexican children do not speak English or do 
not speak it well, thirty-three of them have been segregated until 
they learn the language, which requires about one year. This 
room for the Mexican children is called a preprimary room. At 
the beginning of the second year they enter a first-grade room. 
The sixteen Mexican-American children who were proficient in 
English upon entering school were placed in the first grade and 
were not required to go through the preprimary room. The dis- 
2 Anna Clark, op. cit. 
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trict superintendent of schools at Fillmore is planning to estab- 
lish a kindergarten conveniently located for the Mexican- 
American children. He thinks that a year of kindergarten train- 
ing with an English-speaking teacher will give the children 
sufficient English so that they may enter the first grade without 
an extra year of preparation in language. 


At Moorpark Elementary School the Mexican-American 
children have never been segregated except in the first grade, 
where they are grouped on a basis of whether or not English is 
spoken in the home. If the children have little or no command 
of the English language they are enrolled in a preprimary room. 
This year, six of the twenty-nine Mexican-Americans entering 
the first grade had sufficient command of the English language 
to be able to live and work in the English-speaking first grade. 
Willie Kantz, teacher of the preprimary group, says that no child 
who is able to progress is ever held back. In previous years about 
ten per cent of the Mexican-American children have been able 
‘ to progress through the school system without spending an extra 


year in learning the language. However, Miss Kantz says that 
this year the children show more evidence of readiness for school 
life than ever before. She attributes the change to better eco- 
nomic conditions such as are evident in the homes, food, cloth- 
ing, sanitation, and morale of the Mexican-American families. 


Another reason for the change may be found in an organ- 
ization for Mexican mothers which Miss Kantz founded ten 
years ago. The Help One Another Club, as the group is called, 
meets once a month in Miss Kantz’ classroom to work and visit. 
They serve refreshments, do needlework, make over clothing, 
and exchange household hints. The president, who is chosen by 
the group, must be able to speak both English and Spanish. 
Miss Kantz says that the meetings are a great help to her in 
familiarizing herself with the home background of the children. 


Miss Kantz has found that films are valuable in determining 
readiness for instruction on the part of her Spanish-speaking 
beginners. She says that by watching a child during the showing 
of a film and hearing him discuss it afterward she can learn much 
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about his interest, his attention span, and his ability to retain 
ideas. 

The Simi Elementary School has not segregated the Mexi- 
can-American children except in the first grade. Mexican chil- 
dren on entering school were enrolled in a preprimary room and 
were given a year of language preparation before entering the 
first grade. This year for the first time nationality was not con- 
sidered in grouping the first-grade children. All entering chil- 
dren were given the Monroe Reading Readiness test and were 
grouped according to the results. For some years, two first-grade 
teachers have been employed at Simi—one to teach the Anglo- 
American group and the other to teach the Mexican-American 
group. This year a third teacher was added to the faculty so that 
the number of children in each room will be smaller. Twenty- 
three children, seventeen Mexican-Americans, and five Anglo- 
Americans constitute the preprimary group. Twenty-three chil- 
dren, eight Mexican-Americans, and fifteen Anglo-Americans 
are in the first-grade room. The sixteen more mature first-grade 
children share a room with eight second-grade children. The 
teachers like the new plan. Elizabeth Gerard, one of the first- 
grade teachers, says that even a few years ago the Mexican- 
American children for the most part could speak no English. 
Now most of them can speak a little English. She believes that 
as English becomes the language of the homes the children 
adjust to school and school work more easily. 


For many years El Rio was almost purely a Mexican- 
American community. Practically all the children entering 
E] Rio Elementary School were unable to speak English. At five 
and one-half to six and one-half years of age, the children entered 
a preprimary room where the teacher, through the use of games, 
songs, activities, and objects, concentrated on the problem of 
teaching the English language. 


Within the past few years a number of people from out- 
side California have moved into the community and have 
enrolled their children in school. Kathryn Mayfield, district 
superintendent at El Rio, welcomes the change for she feels that 
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both groups profit from the opportunity to live and work together 
in school. However, segregation is still practiced on the basis of 
the child’s ability to speak English. All children who have been 
speaking English at home enter the first grade at the age of five 
and one-half to six and one-half. ‘Those who do not speak English 
are enrolled in the preprimary room. 

Piru has a small elementary school where segregation has 
never been practiced. The number of Mexican-American chil- 
dren exceeds the number of Anglo-American children enrolled. 
This year, 18 of the 34 children in the first-grade room are 
Mexican-Americans. All first-grade children, regardless of back- 
ground, are enrolled as preprimary. Many children, both 
Mexican-American and Anglo-American, are promoted to the 
second grade at the end of the year. Edith Whipple says that as 
the years go by the language problem becomes less important. 
For the past few years only two or three children have entered 
school who can not speak and understand English. Miss Whip- 
ple speaks and understands Spanish, but does not use it in school 
lest the Spanish-speaking children learn to depend on her and 
not progress in mastering English as rapidly as they are able to do. 
Knowledge of the Spanish language is of great advantage to her, 
she says, in making home calls and talking to mothers who visit 
the school. Even though the mothers understand English, she 
feels it strengthens their confidence in her to know that she 
speaks and understands Spanish. 

At Mesa, the Mexican-American children are enrolled as 
preprimary and spend an extra year in elementary school if they 
do not master English rapidly. Mrs. Philothea McCabe, the 
teacher at Mesa, says that about 20 per cent of the Mexican- 
American children are required to spend an extra year in school 
because of the language handicap. The two groups of children 
living and working together in school as one group cause no social 
disturbance whatever. Their attitude toward each other is 
wholesome. 

At Montalvo, the number of Mexican-Americans is small 
and segregation has never been practiced in the elementary 
school. The two Mexican-American children who entered the 
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first grade this year knew little English. When the parents of 
these children visited the school, Mrs. Beulah Rice, the teacher, 
urged them to help their children by talking and reading to 
them in English at home. She has also enlisted the help of older 
brothers and sisters, former pupils of hers, by urging them to 
speak English to the first-grade children at home. Mrs. Rice says 
that dramatic play in the classroom and free play on the play- 
ground provide much opportunity for conversation which is 
helpful to a Spanish-speaking child. When asked how many of 
her group would not be able to enter a second-grade group next 
year she said that it was too early to predict. The two Spanish- 
speaking children have acquired English rapidly and she is 
hopeful that they will not be retarded because of language dif- 
ficulty. However, she says that if any of her pupils are retarded 
it will be the two Mexican-Americans and one Anglo-American. 


Timber Elementary School is a small school in which the 
enrollment is usually half Mexican-American and half Anglo- 
American. This year there are twelve in the first grade; seven are 
Anglo-American and five are Mexican-American. Pauline Fried- 
tich, the teacher, feels that each group profits from association 
with the other. The Anglo-Americans learn to appreciate the 
contributions of the Mexican-American people to society in gen- 
eral, and the Mexican-Americans learn the American way of 
living from the Anglo-American group. Social problems do not 
develop between the two groups in school because they under- 
stand each other. Of the five Mexican-American children in the 
first grade one could not speak English. Miss Friedrich can speak 
Spanish, but refrains from doing so because she does not wish 
the children to depend on her knowledge of Spanish. If a child 
needs an interpreter in order to understand his associates or the 
tules and regulations of school life, a Spanish-speaking child is 
assigned to him long enough to carry him through the emer- 
gency. At Timber School the children are not grade-conscious. 
They work in the group where they work best. Miss Friedrich 
says two of her first-grade children will probably not be able to 
do conventional second-grade work next year. One child is 
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Mexican-American and the other is Anglo-American. Miss 
Friedrich says that if a Mexican-American speaks English when 
he enters school he progresses as rapidly as his Anglo-American 
classmates. | 

Summarizing the practices in the schools of this area, it is 
obvious that segregation of foreign language groups is disap- 
pearing as the groups learn the ways of the dominant culture. 
Where segregation is not practiced, the teachers are of the 
opinion that the foreign-language-speaking children learn Eng- 
lish faster if they work with English-speaking children. How- 
ever, these teachers and those where segregation is practiced 
agree that a child who comes to school at any age with no knowl- 
edge of English usually spends an additional year in school 
learning the language. Many Mexican-American parents who 
have gone through our schools speak English to their children 
at home, work and talk with their Anglo-American neighbors, 
and attend parent-teacher meetings and study groups. The chil- 
dren of these parents suffer no disadvantages in school and 
progress as rapidly as their Anglo-American neighbors. 























PROCEDURES IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Epirn West, Supervisor, Adjustment Classes, 


Watsonville Public Schools 


Authors and educators use the term “guidance” to express 
all specialized guidance activities—health guidance, educational 
guidance, vocational guidance, and other forms which are areas 
within the general field. The word “guidance” as used in adjust 
ment classes in Watsonville’s public schools assumes a preventive 
program, a character building program, health and educational 
guidance, a program that has to do with the child as a whole. 
It presupposes that mature and informed persons will assist 
immature and uninformed pupils to a realization of their powers 
and will assist them in developing those powers. 

If the costly trial-and-error program of problem-solving is to 
be avoided, children must have the aid of counsel. All persons 
need the counsel and guidance of others at special times. Young 
people face many critical situations and need guidance in the 
home, in the community, and in all phases of their environment. 
Adjustment is needed to insure a well-balanced and happy life. 
The goal of the guidance program is to aid children to increase 
in wisdom, self-direction, and self-control, without any serious 
lapses that will retard their continuous physical and mental 
growth. The counselor can do much to help each pupil to recog- 
nize his special abilities and to develop within him those char- 
acteristics which make for successful and happy living. Guid- 
ance, as recognized in adjustment classes, is not telling a child 
what to do and when to do it—that would be prescription. The 
fact is accepted that there are individual differences and prob- 
lems. Many are problems of failure, of work that is not suited 
to the person, of undeveloped or undiscovered abilities, of dis- 
couragement. There are many others. Therefore a set curricu- 
lum or book of rules cannot be used for all. 
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In dealing with any child’s problems, counselors find that 
one problem usually overlaps another, and the fields of educa- 
tion, health, emotion, leisure, intellect, and so on, cannot be 
separated entirely, one from the other. The counselor deals with 
the whole life of the child. 

Many times guidance is not undertaken until the child has 
reached the stage where his problem has attained the point of 
crisis. Wishful thinking cannot solve his problem nor adjust him 
and make him a useful school citizen. Much thought and care 
must be given to each individual and to his difficulty. Seldom 
does a child recognize that he has a definite problem. He is not 
doing well in school, but he does not know why. He has become 
antisocial, but he does not realize that he has. The whole world 
seems topsy-turvy; nothing is going right; everyone has a grudge 
against him. A case that illustrates this concerns John X. 

John was an only child. His mother was nervous and 
irritable. Her health had never been very good, and while she 
loved the child, he annoyed her. Then he was punished. 

John’s schooling was from the first an unhappy experience. 
He had developed the idea that no one cared for him, and by 
the time he was in the eighth grade, he disliked almost everyone. 
School and studies became his pet hate, something not to be 
tolerated. John was finally transferred to the adjustment group. 
He expressed the thought that suicide was preferable to attend- 
ing classes; said he envied a lad whose problem was heart- 
weakness. 

Tests showed normal I.Q. He was physically normal. After 
a few days in class with apparently casual conversations it was 
found that John not only craved attention but was starved for 
affection. He was given all the attention he wanted when he con- 
formed to class rules and was ignored when he didn’t. He 
received many a kindly pat that no one else saw. Little by little 
he accepted class requirements. As he progressed, he was given 
commendation and was urged to develop special talents. Within 
six weeks he began to toy with the idea of graduation from the 
eighth grade. After that progress was rapid. He made the ninth 
grade easily. 
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A counselor must have faith in the child who comes for 
guidance. If he says to himself, “This child has nothing upon 
which to build. I can do nothing to help him,” the purpose is 
defeated before treatment begins and the child who needs and 
seeks aid is worse off than if he had never asked for help. If a 
counselor has nothing to sell, there is nothing to buy; conversely, 
if he has much to sell and is a good salesperson, the customer 
will not go away empty-handed. A counselor must establish 
rapport; he must inspire confidence. This may not be accom- 
plished immediately nor nearly so soon as the counselor may 
wish. Patience and more patience is the prime requisite in 
guidance. 

When a child in regular classes no longer responds to nor 
benefits from class procedure, or has a problem that apparently 
cannot be solved with class treatment, he is transferred to an 
adjustment class. The number in this class varies from fifteen 
to twenty, sometimes reaching twenty-five. 

The counselor’s first interview with the child is a crucial one 
and usually determines his reaction to the counselor. The coun- 
selor tries to make this interview casual, friendly, and pleasant, 
rather than formal, and dwells very lightly on past difficulties. 
If the interview results in friendliness, the beginning is 
favorable. 

A small Chinese boy came to America as a student on the 
last boat before the attack on Pearl Harbor. He developed a bad 
behavior pattern. He seemed to distrust everything and every- 
body and would strike and kick and bite at the least provocation. 
He was thought to be a mental case and was transferred to the 
adjustment group for a few days observation before exclusion 
from class. The father brought the boy to the adjustment room 
and began to tell what a bad boy he was. As I looked at the little 
fellow he seemed frightened so I reached out and took his small 
brown hands in mine, gently stroking his wrists. I could feel him 
tremble, and I said, “No, he is not a bad boy.” The little fellow 
had found a friend; he relaxed. The father stood amazed, as he 
had been ready to protect me from assault, and gasped—“You, 
he you friends?” I felt we really were, and the boy came to class. 
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This was a simple case of rapport—a fortunate case of rapport, 
for the boy gave no trouble and became a good student. 

This case was unusual, but it illustrates what can happen. 
Sometimes the child will turn the interview into a productive 
channel; sometimes matters of special difficulty are brought up 
by the child himself almost at once. 

Upon entering the class the pupil is welcomed and given a 
tentative program and is then allowed to adjust himself for a 
few days. During this time he is closely observed and notes are 
made of his apparent strengths and weaknesses. Most of his 
work is on an individual basis as no tests have yet been made; 
in a few instances he is grouped with other members for class 
work. By having no competition the child begins to gain confi- 
dence; when confidence is gained, diagnosis may begin. 

Tests of ability and achievement are used. Many cases of 
reading difficulties, speech handicaps, hearing and vision defi- 
ciencies are discovered by means of tests, and subsequently 
corrected. Visits to the home, observation, interviews, re-arrange- 
ment of programs are vital parts of procedure. Sometimes the 
cause of difficulty shows itself quickly; but many times, although 
tests have been given, hours devoted to interviews and clues 
followed, nothing tangible is discovered. Resistance has built 
itself into a wall that is most difficult to penetrate. 

The counselor must undertake this kind of problem with 
an open mind, must expect failure and disappointments. Insight 
must be deep enough to recognize within the child those things 
which are good, his potentialities; the counselor must believe 
that the child can be helped and must endeavor to win his trust. 

After tests have been made, grade placement is an easy 
matter. The child is placed in a group which measures up to 
his ability on the achievement tests. If the group has been organ- 
ized efficiently it will pay scant attention to the newcomer other 
than to accept him. Sometimes the entrant, placed with a work- 
ing homogenous group, will take up its program with enthusi- 
asm; sometimes, however, it seems that he tries in every way he 
knows to disrupt the working order of the class. 
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Then the question arises—How much discipline, and what 
kind, should be used in the case of a child who has a definite 
problem which has caused him to become a poor citizen? 

Most children recognize fair play and what is right and 
wrong. They do not resent correction if and when it is needed. 
The counselor must not act hastily nor in irritation. Yet no child 
should be allowed through selfishness to make school life 
unpleasant or unhappy for others. He may be removed from the 
group until he conforms; sometimes matter-of-fact yet persuasive 
interviews will suffice. No threat should be made if not carried 
through; likewise no promise of reward should be forgotten. It 
is at these times that guidance verges on prescription. But 
throughout the process the counseler must remember that he is 
there to guide, and that danger lies ahead if voluntary action 
toward good citizenship on the part of the child cannot be gained. 
Also the counselor must remember that something is causing the 
difficulty—that there is a deep underlying cause. Emphasis is 
placed on gaining the child’s trust and confidence. There are few 
problems that cannot be solved or at least much lessened if 
confidence is gained. 

If grade placement as indicated by test is much lower than 
the child’s age warrants, the reason for this must be found if 
possible. Sometimes interviews will supply the answer—sickness, 
constant moving, dislike of school and resulting truancy. If a 
mental test indicates that a child cannot do difficult work, he is 
given drill work to enable him to get at least the fundamentals 
of learning to assist him in later life. When the mentally slow 
are given work within their scope with companions of their 
chronological age, their difficulties are usually at an end. These 
children are encouraged to do hand work to gain muscular 
co-ordination and are taught simple subject matter which will 
enable them to secure employment at routine tasks and to keep 
their jobs. 

If tests reveal that a child is in a lower grade than he should 
be, although a mental test shows he is capable of much better 
work, the problem is far greater. What has happened? It is usu- 
ally necessary to go back to his baby days to find the causes of 
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retardation. To do this one must have the co-operation of the 
family and of others who have been in direct contact with the 
child. If he has become a poor citizen, if he is lazy, or has no use 
for school, there is surely some reason for these conditions. It is 
the difficult job of the counselor to review the past life of the 
child and to learn where the trouble began and trace it as it grew. 
Then patiently, bit by bit, the counselor must try to break the 
wall of resistance the youth has built around him during his 
school years. This is one of the. most discouraging tasks, and 
at the same time one of the most challenging adventures. 
Progress is seldom rapid. It is not easy to break down in a short 
time the habits and ill feelings that have been accumulating for 
months or years. Any start in the right direction is a right start, 
however, and although there may be slips and errors, there is the 
hope that with constant wise guidance the pupil will in the end 
achieve adjustment to his world. 

In any adjustment class there are outstanding cases which 
are interesting to relate, but the majority of pupils are those 
who need just a slight shove in the right direction, a guiding 
hand and some friends upon whom they can depend. They need 
someone who is willing to explain and explain and explain, to 
counsel and to encourage, yet who is firm enough to require that 
they do their part. 

The counselor counsels and teaches and watches and waits. 
There are many disappointments, but there is so much happi- 
ness and pride in each pupil who does find himself and sings out 
a happy “Hello!” that the disappointments are minimized. 
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